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For the name of your nearest stockist, please write to 
Holmes, Shoe Manufacturers, Norwich~ 


nce 7691) 
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PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES & TOBACCO 





Everybod 
je 


RIBENA is pure blackcurrant juice with cane sugar, fruit sugar and 
glucose. It is exceptionally rich in natural Vitamin C. The body 


cannot store Vitamin C—so take two glasses of delicious RIBENA 
daily, and stop feeling tired. 





COMPARED with other 
popular fruits, blackcurrants 
are by far the richest in natural 
Vitamin C, as this chart clearly 
shows. RIBENA contains not 
less than 20 mgms. of 
Vitamin C per fluid ounce. 


HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 

Take two glasses daily with hot or 
cold water or soda water. Kiddies 
love it with milk or ice cream. 


THE MINISTRY OF FOOD says 
“A good supply of Vitamin C will 
make all the difference between 
that dreaded feeling of exhaustion 
so common today and a feeling of 
exuberant good health”’. 
DOCTORS AND CLINICS 
strongly recommend RIBENA 
for children from 3 weeks. Helps 
bones and teeth, keeps skin clear, 
fights cold and *flu inf 


Ribena fights fatigue 


BLACKCURRANT JUICE 








3/3d. FROM ALL CHEMISTS, STORES AND GROCERS 
MADE BY CARTER’S OF COLEFORD 
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A SOUND INVESTMENT 


Shares in the Westbourne Park Building 
Society are the ideal form of investment. 


‘/. 
= 

23/. 
No depreciation of capital, no initial 
expenses. Withdrawals at short notice. For 


investment Brochure, write to the General 
Manager. 


WESTBOURNE 
PARK 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
WESTBOURNE GROVE, LONDON, W.2. 





They 
yield 


Tax paid by 
the Society 


Assets £18,500,000 Reserves £1,380,000 
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Should children 
have private lives? 


The answer is always ‘Yes’—and more especially so as 
they grow older and develop their personalities. Far better to 
recognise their natural urge for freedom and self expression 
—to give them a room of their own where they can read the books 
they like—uninterrupted by father’s favourite radio comic; 
write long heart-felt letters; listen to Britten or Bebop; entertain 
their friends and dream their dreams. A quite ordinary sized 
room can easily be transformed into a comfortable one-boy or 
one-girl flatlet, like the one shown here. The secret is 
built-in furniture de- 

signed by Chippendale's 
Workshops — and the 
price is modest for such 
a sound investment in 
family harmony and the 
future happiness of the 
children. Write for your 
free copy of “The Art 
“ of Spacious Living '’—a 
s, booklet showing the 
wonderful possibilities in 
built-in furniture. 


Ghhippendales ¥pforkshops 


(Dept. 38). 75, Baker Street, London, W.1. Phone: WELbeck 1194 














Happy, healthy, 
and above all, safe in 


Chilprute 


CHILPRUFE for HILDREN 


Also Chilprufe Outerwear, Shoes, Toys and 


i 
TAILORED COATS for Children. Ask your 
PURE WOOL Chilprufe agent or write for CATALOGUE. 


PERFECT CHILPRUFE LIMITED LEICESTER 
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HOOVER 


| DOES SO MUCH MORE THAN 
ORDINARY VACUUM CLEANERS 





. . » BY REMOVING 


DEEP-TRODDEN-IN GRIT 


IT MAKES CARPETS LAST LONGER 

















ag old-fashioned, out-of-date types of cleaners can 
remove surface dust. But that isn’t the dirt that wears 
out your carpets. It’s grit that does the damage. 

Tiny pieces of grit are brought in on your shoes and 
get trodden down right into the carpet where they 
cut the pile. Only the “ Hoover” has the gentle 
beating action, and this easily removes even the 
most deeply-embedded gritty dirt. That’s why the 
“ Hoover ” makes carpets last longer. By sweep- ; 
ing, too, it keeps carpets fresh and colourful 
— gives that “ new-brushed ” appearance. 

The “ Hoover ” is a magnificent engineer- 
ing job — with easy-to-use cleaning tools for 
curtains, upholstery, etc. In every way it’s 
the world’s best cleaner. Ask any of the 
3,000,000 British Hooverownersand they'll 
tell you just how wonderful it is, 


This is the exclusive 
Hoover Agitator which 
gently beats the carpet on 
a cushion of air, and so 
extracts the damaging 
trodden-in, gritty dirt. 


Ask your Hoover Dealer to show you 
the full range of latest models, prices 
from £14.14.0 (plus purchase tax 
£7.7.0) to £22.5.0 (plus purchase tax 
£11.2.6). Tools for Agitator models 
extra. Hire Purchase available. 


® HOOVER 


geeco TRADE MARK CLEANER 
a BEATS...af ct Sweeplf...as it Cleans 
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Gopparp’s PLATE Powper, world renowned 
for more than 110 years as the finest polish 
for silver. The choice of the connoisseur. 


Sunshine at waking! 


You're fresh as the morning when you wake from 

deep, untroubled Slumberland sleep. 

They're so comfortable, the new Slumberlands. The 
Ortho-flex springing in these non-utility mattresses gives you 
deeper than ever resilience, instant response to your every of the Plate Powder ready mixed with suitable 
change of position. For this springing works on an entirely é 5 6 
different principle. Every coil in every spring takes its fair ingredients. A boon to the busy housewife. 
share of weight, right the way through from top to bottom. 

So no spring gets strained—the glorious ‘give’ is unending. as * 

x hen you sleep on Slumberland, all night long you Gatinentle Shim, Cust tennis 

are resting naturally. ‘ 


best one-process method of polishing 
There’s a lifetime of better sieep in a lightly tarnished silver. After washing 


glumbers, , d = = Ss] sons and forks a rub with this cloth 


will dry and polish them at the same time. 








Gopparp’s Si-ver Po.isu is liquid and consists 





Look for the label, 
it is your five year guarantee. 
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Bidding a silent farewell « 


. the Sunlight gradually fades, 
leaving a memory of Summer days 
that passed all too soon, but here by 
the fireside, basking in the warmth 
of a fire that tlazes in the heart of 
our Royal Venton Fireplace, what 
care we for the sudden chill of 
Autumn, or the promise of Winter 


snows to come ? 


FIREPLACES 
JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD - BURSLEM * STOKE-ON-TRENT * STAFFS 


Telephone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261/62 - Telegrams: Steventon * Burslem and at Middlewich © Cheshire © Telephone 152 
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says Mackintosh's ? 














NLY from sleep of the best kind 

—peaceful and revitalizing—can 
you obtain the reserves of energy, 
the buoyancy and confidence which 
make light of the day’s work 


Taste the 
Jams. The 
jabel is your 
highest quality 


distinctive [ 
guarantee o 
Buy 2 jar today 


A cup of delicious ‘Ovaltine’ at bed- 
time will help to bring this kind of 
slzep—every night. The outstanding 
properties of ‘ Ovaltine '—derived 
from Nature’s finest foods—assist 
in soothing nerves and body and are 
conducive to sleep 

While you sleep ‘ Ovaltine’ pro- 
vides concentrated, easily digestible 
nourishment which does much to 
restore the tired body and renew 
strength and energy. 


hs 
Drink delicious Pat uy 


Ovaltina J au 


ses } Ovaltine 
rE aaa and note the Difference Wore Best 
. Ai a ight-cap 
CROSBIE’S PURE FOOD COMPANY LIMITED Prices in Great Britain and N. Ireland, 


1/6, 2/6 and 4/6 per tin 
FACTORS: SOUTHALL IDOL; GRINSEY, LINCOLASINEL . WHITCHUREM, WANTS; LAW, SCOTLAND. FRUIT FARMS  SRAGLET, LmcOLRSmm—E P.744A 
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and have a 


that remains pretty 


= ... a brand new jumper, gay as the 
day your friends admired it. That’s the way Lavenda-knit woollies 


come out of tub after tub, always smiling. 


<tr LAVENDA 








when 
your doctor 
advises burgundy 


get a flagon of Keystone Burgundy, the ‘a 

robust, red wine that does you so much good. 

All the merits for which the doctor approves Burgundy 

are passed on to you by Keystone—the wine you'll 


thoroughly enjoy, for its heartening effect, and the way its clean | 


wholesome flavour gives you new appetite! 


KEYSTONE 


AUSTRALIAN BURGUNDY 


No increase in price —still only 
11/6 A PFLAGON. 5/9 A’ HALF FLAGON 
= 6d. extra deposit (returnable) on both sizes 


Bottled and guaranteed by Stephen Smith & Co. Ltd., London, E.3. aw 
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Individual heating is economy heating 


You need no longer waste fuel in heating unoccupied rooms. With 
HURSEAL oil-filled radiators you have central heating comfort 
“ off” or “ on” at a few moments’ notice. Totally enclosed and 
therefore completely safe, these self-contained radiators are simple 
to install, and can be used as main heating or to supplement other 
heating methods. 

Other Hurseal products include Hot Water Radiators; Domestic 
Boilers; Oil-filled Towel Rails; Marine Radiators; Unit Heaters; 
Cylinder Insulating Jackets; Room Thermometers; Thermostatic 
Controls; Electric Bed Sheets, etc. 


Full details and free advice on your heating problem gladly given on request. 
Alternatively you can visit the permanent exhibition in our Regent Street 


fr Showrooms, or Stockists in your district. 


By Electricity (off peak), Gas, Paraffin or Solid Fuel. 


HURSEAL LTD., 229 REGENT STREET, (Corner of Hanover Street) LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone : REGent 1267/9 (3 lines). MAYfair 2494/5. 





London's 
Permanent 
Sales Centre for 
BEAUTYREST 
BILLOWBED 
DUNLOPILLO 
RELYON 
SLEEPEEZEE 
SLUMBERLAND 
SOMNUS 
STAPLES 
VI-SPRING 


The london 


Another JOHN PERRING Enterprise 
13 Brompton Rd., KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.3. Phone: KNI 1777 


Main JOHN PERRING Furniture Showrooms KINGSTON-on-Thames 


and Branches in the following towns JACKAMANS Led 
WORTHING GUILDFORD STAINES EAST SHEEN SOUTHEND 
OXFORD TOOTING SLOUGH WOKING HOUNSLOW 
CHICHESTER TWICKENHAM READING RICHMOND GRAYS 
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Celebrated fabrics for furnishing 


Just one of the many beautiful and 
arresting designs in the famous Old 
Bleach range. In cotton, rayon and 
linen, these superb furnishing fabrics are 
chosen by leading interior decorators 

all over the world for their individual 
beauty of colour and design — 


their fastness to light and washing. 


*Maze ’ — adapted from an old Sicilian fabric. 
Woven in cotton, and suitable for curtains, loose 


covers or upholstery. In fast vat colours. ; 
I paris: FURNISHINGS LIMITED Handalstown, Northern Ireland 





London Showrooms (T rade only) : 26 Berners St, London W.1 





At Jacqmar now... 


6e¢ 


The Autumn Collection 
of fine Worsted Suitings 


oO 
Cosy f+» 


| 
| 
| 


It’s snug and warm on the 
bitterest day, but ideally light 
for betweenseasons wear, too 

. This latest ‘MOTOLUXE' 
and quality Tweeds Coat, tailored in rich fur 

fabric, can be worn with 

pride on the smartest 
eccasions. Write for 


in the new | the name of your nearest 


Agent. 


Jacqmear colours 
MOTOLUXE 


sosvest of COATS 


*MOTOLUXE* MOTOR RUGS AND FOOT 
MUFFS now obtainable in the home market 


LEE BROTHERS (OVERWEAR) LTD., Queen Street Works, 
54 Regina Street, London, N.W.1. 1848— Established over 100 years—1951 
16 GROSVENOR STREET LONDON W.! 
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Now! A Shaving Cream thats 
‘MENTHOLATED: 


tor 
Extra 
Afer- 
Shave 
Coolnege 





Colgate Lather Shaving Crean’ 
2.in- ‘ Tonic Action Gives You 
A SMOOTHER CHIN 
ACOOLER SKIN 


Agreed—there’s not much pleasure to 
be found in shaving. But now, there’s 
no need for pain, either. Think of it! 
No more jagged “pulling” while you 
shave. And none of that burning dry- 
ness or stinging razor rash afterwards. 
Why? Because Colgate Lather Shaving 
Cream, with its unique 2-in-1 tonic 
action, can come to terms with the 
tenderest skin. First, its richer, 
creamicr lather gets right in and softens 
the toughest whiskers . . . makes way 
for a quicker, cleaner shave. Then, 
even before you’ve finished, you can feel 
the mentholated coolness of its new tonic 
ingredient hard at work . . . toning 
up your skin and refreshing your face 
with a cool comfort that'll last all day. 


—What Price 
comFrort ° 


If in doubt, experiment with a 
trial tube of Colgate’ s (only 1/34) 
and use it daily until the tube is 
gone. Then see if i's thick creamy 
lathers and mentholated coolness 
haven't given you the cleanest, 
most comfortable shaves ever. 

(Also in larger 2 


. 








SILL 


: COLGATE 
MENTHOLATED 


Lather Shaving Cream 





~ size) 





II 
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as reasons for liking Personna 
blades in this handy dispenser 


pl 


Micro-photograph from a 
Pathé Pictorial film 
Personna Precision Blades arehollow- 
ground so sharp that they can split a 
human hair into 7 separate stran” 


The Zipak puts a Personna Blade 
straight into your razor, unwrapped, 
untouched, ready for instant use 





Lh 


Costs no more. Ten Per- 
sonna Precision Blades in 
the Zipak cost just 2/6... 
that’s the price of the blades alone! 
So you are paying no more for more 
comfortable, longer-lasting shaves, 
and you get Zipak’s extra conveni- 
ence and safety free. Buy Personna 
in the faster, neater Zipak — today ! 


10 BLADES for 2/6 
Also in packets of 
$ for 1/3 





Zipak has a convenient underside 
compartment to dispose of discarded 
blades . . . It’s neater . . . it’s safer! 


PERSONNA 











“J.T.C.’s got his Lagonda 


at last . . - I’m absolutely livid! Of course I can 
get ninety out of my bus, too, but on his, what a different 
ninety! He let me handle her at speed, told me all about 
the difference between a car that’s individually made and 
those which, he said, rather pointedly I thought, were, after 
all, ‘off the peg’. I wonder if it’s any good putting my name 
down? I think I'll enquire . 




















24 Litre 


STAND 131 AT THE 
MOTOR SHOW 


London Showrooms 


| 

| 103 New Bord St., W 
oe 

| 

i 


LAGONDA LTD* FELTHAM’ MIDDX. 4A Product of the David Brown Group 
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‘Clydella’ lasts longer — 


“Ghrough 


the years 
these men’s 
pyjamas 
will never 
lose their 
softness, 
warmth 

or colour 

Sizes 38 to 44 inches chest. Price 79/6 includes Purchase Tax. 


There's nothing to equal 


Clydella 


REGD. 





PP #4 SHRINKS WE REPLACE 
eT 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ‘VIYELLA’ AND ‘DAYELLA’ 
WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LIMITED, NOTTINGHAM 
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Sf it’s an occasion... 


one of the great days that happen just once in a | 
lifetime ... what better way to express all 
that you feel than by giving a fine Swiss watch? 


...to make sure you choose a watch that will 





be treasured far into the years to come... 


FOR HER... . the petite MOVADO 

‘Acvatic’ shown above, also available with 
‘sweep’ second hand as in the man’s model, 
FOR HIM. . . the ‘Acvatic’ model shown on 
the right. Both are anti-magnetic, 

with stainless steel waterproof cases. 


WATERPROOF watch? ~~ US | ef = alin 


168 FIRST OBSERVATORY AWARDS 


Sold and serviced by leading jewellers all over the world .% 








Careful spending suggests 


DRIWAY 


WEATHERCOATS 


me hn ath 


set hte OPO 





The little more invested in a 
better quality article invariably 
produces a higher dividend of 
service and satisfaction. You 
will certainly find this to be true 
of Driway Weathercoats, which 
bear the unmistakable signs 
of true tailoring craftsmanship. 


*‘perhaps the finest made” 





Driway weathercoats and sportswear are stocked by | 
leading stores and outfitters throughout the country | 


i 
H 
M 


aximum U.K. prices 33/9 per bottie; 17/7 half bottle ; 9/2 qtr. bottle ; 3/7 miniatures 
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A proud little wife 
and bighly respectable, 
His shirt was ber gift 


which was RAD ! AC ceptable ! 


Melatyre Hogg Marsh & Co, Ltd., London and Manchester 
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The RE MINGTON 


Yor the shave of your Life / 


This is the electric shave, men have 
long wanted.. st aaver which cts 
the hairs of € the Ae Bagge 


the 
tee he sates, chnet soe i 
Remington Contour 6 fits the con- = 


Over 6.000.000 happy men 








xi 


coprrey [DR vis 


| anywhere... 


anytime... _ 


S self-drive 
chauffeur-driven 


© SELF-DRIVE: 1951 MORRIS-OXFORD and 
ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 5-seater saloons 


CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN: 195! ROLLS-ROYCE and 
ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 6-passenger Limousines 


CAR WILL MEET YOU ANYWHERE—any time 


YOUR DRIVING LICENCE and all documents 
obtained 


TOURS AND ITINERARIES PLANNED 


EUROPE’S LARGEST CAR HIRE OPERATORS 
ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS 


Call, Write, Telephone or Cable 
7 ECCLESTON STREET 
LONDON, 5S.W.1 


TELEPHONE: SLOane 0022 
Cables : Quickmilez, London. 
Also at Neasden Lane, London, N.W.10 (GLAdstonc 6474) 


Regent fuel and lubricate 
Godfrey Davis Cars 


BETTER BUY RECENT ON THE ROAD 
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Finish the evening with a ‘VICHY: 
and be bright next morning?! 





Vichy's pleasant tang refreshes 
the palate as well as counter- ~ 
acting over-acidity. It is highly 
recommended as the last drink 
of the evening. 


VICHY: CELESTING 


WORLD-FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER 
Bottled as it flows from the spring 


See that the label bears the name of the Sole Agents 
INGRAM & ROYLE LTD., 50 MANCHESTER STREET, LONDON, W.I. 











All Wool — 
Nylon Re-inforced 


heel and toe —- Perfection 
they never shrink 


in protection 





Superlative Rainwear 
at sensible prices 
‘ from most good outfitters 


| ROBERT HIRST & CO. LTD., HAMMERAIN MOUSE, 
| Write for address of your nearest stockist. nh. 
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What’s in that basket, Mrs. Ellis? 


Flour is never actually se/f-raising. 


It depends for this property upon 
the addition of aerating powders. Most of these, in turn, depend on food 

phosphates supplied to the miller by Albright and Wilson. There is scarcely a shopping 

basket throughout the country which does not carry, anonymously, in at least one of its 


packages, some part of Albright and Wilson’s output of essential phosphate products. 


Chemicals for Industry ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD 


49. PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 


tewi5s 














36TH INTERNATIONAL L@ MOTOR EXHIBITION 








World’s greatest 


Motor Show 


Karls Court London 


Unique display of cars, carriage work, motor and sailing boats, 
marine engines, caravans and all modern motor accessories, 
services and supplies. Open daily (except Sunday) from 10 a.m. 
till 9 p.m. Admission: Opening day 10/- tefore 5jp.m. ; 2/6 after: 
Saturdays 2/6 all day: Other days 5/- before 5 p.m.; 2/6 after. 


October 17th-27th 


ORGANISED BY 


| THE SOCIETY OF MOTOR MANUFACTURERS & TRADERS, 148 PICCADILLY, W.1I 








ee 


c ro 


Research and 
Development 


| / WORKED OUT A 


SMOOTH 
ANSWER 


GIRLING, 


menor. ramet ato-canra ns 


& 


THE NEW GIRLING 
we OIRECT ACTING 
TYPE DAMPER 


its this minsiaillca 
effort that keeps 


GIRLING 


GIRLING LIMITED * KINGS ROAD TYSELEY © BIRMINGHAM 11 
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SPARKING PLUGS 


for your car are 
AEE, 


as used by 
leading Airlines 


of the World * 


The most vital part of a 
sparking plug is the insu- 
lator, and ‘sINTOX’ insula- 
tion, exclusive to Lodge, 
is standard to ail types. 
Superlative performance 
by Lodge in so many air- 
craft today—and in so 
many motor racing suc- 
cesses as well—prove 
that they are the plugs 

for your car. 


Plugs including B. OAc. 
B.E.A, 


These fam, 
ous engine.mak 
—R nie 
Olls-Royce, De Havilland, 
Bristoj, Armstro 


"g-Siddele 
Alvis—aiso ie cae ¥, 


rit hOOGE sec puucs iw Your car 


The experts’ choice for superlative engine performance 


Obtainable from ail accessory dealers and garages 





—$—$—— 
British made throughout by LODGE PLUGS LTD., RUGBY 
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SWEDEN C2LEBRATES 
- and tw deo we, / 


One of Sweden's traditional occasions for celebrating is 
Midsummer Day. Couples, dressed in colourful local 
costumes, dance round the maypole. By night the barns 
and halls resound with revelry and music. It is the time 
of thanksgiving and celebration, so natural to countries 
with long farming traditions. 


Sweden has another good reason to rejoice. She has 
just successfully come through a very difficult period in her 
econemy. For a long time she was starved (by force of 
circumstances) of the automobile products which are vital 
to her industries and to her way-of-life generally. However, 
over the past few years Sweden’s international economic 
position has improved so much that last year she was able 
to lift the restrictions which so drastically reduced her 
imports. In 12 months alone, Nuffield exported over 
100,000 vehicles to all countries, and overnight Sweden 
jumped into third place in Nuffield’s list of customers! 
She was one of the biggest importers of Morris-Commercial 
vehicles and of Nuffield tractors. 


But it is in importing Nuffield cars that Sweden has 
made the biggest jump. Morris Oxfords, Morris Minors 
and Wolseleys all share the main honours for this great 
increase. The Swedish motorist is not slow:to pick the 
features which count under his local conditions. 
Starting at zero-temperatures, internal insulation and 
the working of controls in severe frost — all these 
and many other features have been developed and 
tested as part of the routine work to which the 

Nuffield Experimental Departments 
subject all products, whether for 
home or overseas. 


NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 


WUFEIELD, 

, PRODUCTS 
MORRIS - WOLSELEY - RILEY -M.G.-MORRIS-COMMERCIAL 
NUFFIELD TRACTORS - MORRIS MARINE & INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 


Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Limited, Cowley, Oxford, and at 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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pointment 
f Cherry Heering Purveyor of Cherry Heering 
to HM to H.M. 

7 f King Frederik 1X 


ippointment 
of Cherry Heering 


toH.M 


The Queen of the Netherlands 
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Sify . : 
Pyectous moments 


Through four generations CHERRY HEERING has 
witnessed as well as created many precious moments. 
To-day, supplies are still not unlimited, but this old 
Danish delight will grace your day whenever and 
wherever you meet with it. 


CHERRY HEERING 


World famous ligueur since 18/8 
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CHRISTYS’ BOWLER HATS 
Very popular with the City business man — 
Guardsmen off duty and just men about town. 
Specially styled bowlers by Christys’ are seen 


at point-to-points and famous hunts. 


CHRISTYS’ HATS 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
CHRISTY & CO. LTD., 35 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 


(Entrance in Lombard Court) 


and good class men’s shops everywhere 











Men Only? 


EVENING ENGAGEMENTS take a variety of forms. 
Sometimes there is a rainbow of charming 
colours and a cascade of charming conversation : 
there are ladies present. At other times the 
sombre black and white of broadcloth and 
starched linen dominate the scene, and the talk is 
of mature and weighty matters; it is a ‘stag’ 
affair. Both sorts of occasion are equally im- 
portant. Both, at the Connaught Rooms, are 
equally superbly done, In the Connaught 
Rooms, where no fewer than twenty of the most 
sumptuous Banqueting Halls are gathered to- 
gether under one roof, London has an amenity 
without equal anywhere on earth. 


CONNAUGHT ROOMS 


are Banqueting Rooms 

















Your presence is 


desired by this 
select society 


To smoke a Macanudo is to share in the 


pleasure of Britain’s most distinguished men, 
In joining this exclusive company, you also will 
discover those unique qualities which have 
won for Macanudo the title of . . . the perfect 
Jamaica cigar. In ro different sizes. 


MACANUDO 


Jamaica cigars of quality 


Made under the supervision of the proprietors of 
LU Berty 7222 | the PUNCH cigar factory. 
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TELEVIEWPOINTS 


trong... 


Pressure proofed by patented process 
and tested at every stage. Only proven 
leads go into Venus Drawing Pencils 


MOOTH... 


A patented colloidal process removes 
all grit and impurities—they must 
be smooth 


CCUIRAINE... 


Accurate through and through—graded 
and tested by experts, Venus Drawing 
Pencils make the right mark every time 


ree rnc wi ENUS 
Serfect PENCILS 


THE VENUS PENCIL CO, LIMITED, LOWER CLAPTON. ROAD, LONOON, Es 


Johnny's Angle Johny sy 


his father is bigger and stronger than anyone 


else’s father. 


Maybe Johnny exaggerates. 





Johnny says his father’s * English Electric’ 
television* has a bigger and clearer picture than 


any other set in the neighbourhood. 
TRUST A CAT to find the 


) ) sn°t alw rate. 
cheatin! Cheer? Maybe Johnny doesn’t always exaggera 
come home—there is Moggs, in my 





Parker-Knoll chair trying to look as ms | % Write for fully descriptive leaflet to: The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, 
“ , } Television Department, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
permanent as the Sphinx. When he is ; | 


remeved to the old sofa his expression of outraged dignity makes an eloquent 


advertisement for the superior comforts of the Parker-Knoll. And as I relax | ig ’ 
my limbs, with almost feline indolence, I really fecl quite sorry for poor Moggs. _ "s 
a illustrated : y 
inf fomily hl Wdion— 
PARKER-KNOLL LTD - THE COURTYARD - FROGMOOR - HIGH WYCOMBE - BUCKS | 


BRINGS IT HOME TO YOU BIG AND CLEAR 
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NEWSPAPERS have again 
been giving space to the de- 
mand for a coin worth three- 
halfpence. What’s wrong with 
the shilling ?~ 


INTERNATIONAL 
ANGLING 
FESTIVAL 


WASTINGS OCT, #1” 


CHARIVARIA 


“In this story Belvedere goes on 
a lecture tour to tell America ‘how 
to be young at seventy.’ To prove 
his point he passes off his age as 
over the six score and ten mark, and 
jollies up the inmates of an old 
people’s home.”—Picturegoer 


Isn’t that rather overdoing it? 
| 
B 


A bone flute thought by 
archzologists to be over two 
thousand years old was dug up 
during excavations in Central 
Asia. And any day now the 
Third Programme will be dig- 
ging up a composer of the same 
period. 

3B 


A cinema critic says that 
members of the Italian film 
industry have a great admira- 
tion for British productions. 
ven the Ranks of Tuscany can 
scarce forbear to cheer. 


a 


“*T can only give a personal 
view,’ he said. ‘I am absolutely 
convinced that world peace can be 
prevented on the basis of true 
Anglo-American understanding.’ " 

Scarborough Evening News 


Let’s bring the Irish in and 
make sure. 


October 10 1951 


A French journalist writes 
that on his return to London 
after four years he was sur- 
prised to find that there was 
still a queue outside the local 
grocer’s shop. He was hastily 
assured, however, that it was a 
different one. 


“*Amersham.—Unusually _at- 
tractive Modern Residence, of 
mellow red brick and tile con- 
struction ... Garden of considerable 
interest with rare trees and shrubs, 
tennis and croquet lawns, etc., 
maintained with a maximum of 
labour.” 

Advt. in “Bucks Herald” 


All right—don’t rub it in. 


New York dieticians are 
pursuing research into the 
effects of the weather on the 
appetite. A visit to this 
eountry should give them an 
idea of what’ a belt of low 
pressure really means. 
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DWV ELAS 








GUNBOAT 


t EARING that the Liberal Party (I think it was) 

would immediately, if returned to power, send 
gunboats up all navigable rivers in the Middle East and 
blow the natives to pieces, I rang the Admiralty to 
get the facts. 

“Hallo there,” 
have you?” 

““Gumboots ?” 

“No. If I had meant gumboots I should have said 
‘pairs’ and rung the Ministry of Supply. Kindly press 
the receiver firmly against your good ear and pay 
attention.” 

“Who is this?” 

“A ratepayer. How many vessels have you capable 
of enforcing law and order in the upper reaches of the 
Yangtse?” 

His reply showed me that I should have to be more 
explicit. “It is a question,” I explained patiently, “of 
floating votes—v-o-T-B-8, votes; if I had meant docks 
I should have rung the Harbour Board, using the code- 
word ‘Nettle.’ People are not going to support a policy 
without knowing that there is the necessary force to 
back it. Naturally, nobody wants to blow natives to 
pieces r 

“Of course not, old boy.” 

“with indifferent or obsolete weapons. So I ask 
you again, what have you got to'do it with?” 

“Gatling guns,” he said, and rang off. 

Far from satisfied with this reply-I- made inquiries 
in another quarter. The astonishing fact emerges that 
we have no gunboats at all. So much for political honesty 
and plain dealing. One has only to apply the touchstone 
of truth, and in the twinkling of an eye all these vague 
promises about giving the Baluchis a whiff of grape 
disappear into thin air, like «so many ambushed 
Dervishes. 

How different was the situation in 1890 when (I 
see from the Navy List of the time) we had one hundred 
and fourteen gunboats, with a draught of only four 
feet and capable of carrying an armour-piercing gun of 
eighteen tons or more. Forty-three of these, it is true, 
were described as third class and reserved for coastal 


I said. “How many gunboats 


“And don’t forget that, whether you adopt me 
or not, my face will be on every poster in town.” 
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defence ; but even so Lord Salisbury was able to send a 
round dozen of the better sort up each of the rivers 
Tigris, Irrawaddy, Ganges, Zambezi and Hwang-Ho, 
and still have three or four in hand in case of any hint 
of trouble on the Nile. I don’t say he did—he was able. 

I blame Gladstone, notoriously ignorant about 
navigational problems in shallow waters, for starting 
the catastrophic decline in our gunboat strength during 
his Liberal Administration in 1892. .But that is beside 
the point. What I am getting at is that it seems hardly 
fair to buoy the electorate up with all this brave talk 
about non-existent vessels, It is precious near what 
the Houyhnhnms called ‘saying the thing which is not.’ 
I put this point to one of my candidates when I rang 
him up to protest, but I did not get much satisfaction. 

“Look,” I said, wasting littl or no time on 
preamble, ““why do you keep harping on gunboats? 
There aren’t any.” 

“Harping where?” he said. 

“On gunboats. In eighteen-ninety——” 

“One moment,” he said. “You accuse me of 
harping?” 

“i ds.” 

“On gunboats?” 

“Certainly.” 

“In eighteen-ninety ? ” 

““My whole point is——” 

“But I wasn’t born in eighteen-ninety,” he cried 
triumphantly, and rang off. 

I made up my mind that I would give my other 
candidate no chance to evade the issue by this kind of 
chicanery. I had my question all ready for him the 
moment he answered the phone. 

“Is that you, Charles?” he asked, before I could — 
speak. 

“No,” I said. 

“You heard about Violet Bonham Carter calling 
the Prime Minister a refrigerator?” 

“What of it?” 

“Well,” he said, “my refrigerator makes a clicking 
noise when it gets overheated. So I thought if I started 
off to-morrow night ‘A certain lady has been good 
enough to compare Mr. Attlee’ and so on and so on and 
so on, and then say ‘If she had paused to think a 
moment before plunging headlong’ and so on and so on 
and so on . 

“Listen!” I said, raising my voice a little above 
normal. “Are you or are you not in favour of blowing 
the natives sky-high?” 

The question seemed to amuse him. ‘Only after 
they’ve voted, old boy,” he said, chuckling; “only 
after they’ve voted.” 

I put down the receiver and sat for a long time 
with my head in my hands. I had no heart to ring up 
anybody else. Is there no one in the whole country, 
I asked myself, who will take this gunboat business 
seriously ? 

I had forgotten the newspapers, of course. 

H. F. E.is 
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VIEW FROM WHITEHALL 























“No, no, I couldn't deprive you.” 


THE ELEMENTARY LATIN 


T is a commendable trait in Latin 
textbooks of the junior sort that 
they give a picture of domestic life 
in Ancient Rome which is denied to 
us by such contemporary records as 


have been preserved. These latter 
emphasize the disadvantages of 
being socially prominent when the 
proscription lists were made out ; but 
they do not show us, for example, a 
Sullan legionary by his own fireside 
when helmet removed and corselet 
undone, he recounted the day’s 
slaughter for the edification of his 
children. If we wish to know what 
went on in a normal Roman house- 
hold—that, say, of Balbus, a fore- 
man bricklayer—we must turn to 
the pa,es of a “Latin for Beginners.” 


The first thing that impresses 
us is the tangled emotional set-up. 
Balbus loves Julia. Julia loves 
Cornelia. Cornelia (rash, impulsive 
girl) loves the sailor. They all love 
the farmer. The farmer (a man, 
presumably, of rugged egalitarian 
principles) loves the queen. In fact 
a perfect agapemone. But this 
all-embracing affection does not 
prevent the recurrence of stirring 
scenes in Balbus’s living-room, 
where, on a typical evening, we find 
Julia and Cornelia decorating the 
table, a task to which their energies 
have been devoted for a long time. 
To vary the proceedings, 
decorates Cornelia with a 


Julia 


rose. 


‘Cornelia, uot to be outdone in this 
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display of sisterly feeling, decorates 
Julia with a fibula. At that moment 
theslave, whom nobody loves, enters 
to lodge a complaint. 

“O girls!” he says, with that 
easy familiarity which will earn him 
a good beating one day, “the sailors 
have wounded me with arrows.” 

“The same seailors?” asks 
Cornelia, with a show of indifference. 
“The ones that wounded you 
yestéMlay ?” 

“That’s right,” says the slave. 
He adds, with an air of sly incon- 
sequence, “Cornelia loves the 
sailors.” 

“You probably do something to 
annoy them,” says Julia, pettishly. 
“ Anyway, to-morrow it’s your turn 
to wound the sailors.” 

The slave's reply is drowned by 
the noisy entry of the sailors, who 
have brought their anchor with 
them. The coast near Rome seems 
to have been infested with seamen 
whose professional duties never 
took them to sea. Their prime 
occupation, apart from wounding 
people, consisted of laying waste the 
gardens, an activity in which their 
depredations were rivalled only by 
those of the horsemen of the enemy. 

On this occasion their mood is 
pacific. They decorate the table 
with the anchor. Cornelia, pardon- 
ably annoyed, wounds the nearest 
sailor with a spear. ‘ 

“Oh!” says the sailor, sadly. 
“You wounded me yesterday.” 

Cornelia opens her engagement 
book. ‘‘‘Cornelia wounds the sailor 
with a spear.’” she reads. But at 
this point the sailors remember that 
they have an appointment to wound 
the farmer in the wood, and they 
depart in haste, pushing — past 
Balbus, who has just arrived home. 

“O Balbe!” says Julia, fore- 
stalling any awkward questions, 
“what sort of day have you had?” 

Balbus, who is engaged in 
building a wall, has had a terrible 
day, and says so with Roman frank- 
ness. He complains of the man- 
power situation, saying that the 
slaves who ought to be helping him 
are all busy working on castra, a 
camp, and fossa, a fosse, and that 
there is a critical shortage (inopia) 
of materia (timber). However, he 
adds, there should be some good 
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contracts going soon, for down on 
the Forum they are saying that the 
queen will fortify the islands. 

(A loud yell is heard from with- 
out, where the sailors have kept 
their tryst with the farmer.) 

Since there is in these narratives 
no mention of food, it is to be 
assumed that either Balbus was too 
well-bred to draw attention to this 
omission, or that he was satisfied 
with a nicely-decorated table. The 
evening passes in animated discus- 
sion of matters of general interest. 
Cornelia, who is well-primed with 
naval intelligence, reveals that the 
sailors have many long ships. 

“Who,” asks Balbus, with some 
malice, ‘sails in the long ships?” 

Cornelia frowns as she answers 
curtly: “The sailors sail in the 
long ships.” 

“Oh,” says Balbus, with a 
simulated air of surprise, but 
further exchanges on this topic are 
prevented by Julia, who, ever an 
alarmist, opines that the enemy will 
lay waste the garden. All efforts to 
reassure her are in vain. Balbus 
tries to turn the conversation into 
less distressing channels by observ- 
ing that trees grow in the wood. 
Cornelia, quick to take a cue, adds 
that trees grow by the seashore. 
Julia says that there are trees in the 
garden, and bursts into tears. 

There is a knock at the door. 
The visitor is the general of the 
army, come to tell Balbus that the 
wall will not discourage the enemy. 
Having delivered this denigrating 
remark, the general orders the 
soldiers to lay waste the garden, 
thus realizing Julia’s worst fears. 
Balbus, confronted with a situation 
beyond his control, retires to bed. 

“Well,” says Cornelia; “I sup- 
pose we had better go on decorating 
the table.” 

“T have a better idea,” says 
Julia, forgetting all about the 
devastated garden. ‘“Let’s wound 
the slave with spears!” 

“O goody!” says Cornelia, and 
the two high-spirited girls arm them- 
selves and stand on either side of the 
door. Julia pokes her head out. 

“O slave!” she calls, sweetly. 

“T come,” answers the slave. 

Cornelia tightens yer grip on 
the spear. 


THE GASHOLDER 


UPERBLY functional, assured, austere, 

Soars the Zasholder from the shadowed ground, 
Dwarfing to huddled hutches pre-fabs near, 
Whence at its buoyant bulk pale inmates peer. 
What mountain’s uncouth crag can match its shape, 
Its nudity, whose innocence denies 
All artifice, adornment and disguise, 

Lordly above the fretted city-scape ? 
So does a leader dominate the throng 
Of petty men. So also, cynics say, 
Rise not a few now notable among 
The rulers of our destinies to-day; 
For mark how comes that eminence to pass— 
An elevation due alone to gas. 
W. K. Hotes 
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ELECTION EXCURSION. _ 


YA 


,/E know all about the candidates 
(if we don’t, it is only a matter 

of days before their election addresses 
come plopping post-free through the 
letter-box along with the weekly 
ration of pools pulp). We know their 


faces and we know their records— ~ 


how long they have been members 
of this and that, what are their 
hopes, ambitions and convictions, 
and what form their gratitude 
will take should they be elected. 
We know too that they are not 
lunatics, criminals, bankrupts, peers, 
clergymen, judges or Civil Servants, 
and by the same inferential methods 
we discover that we ourselves 
are not under twenty-one, are not 
criminals, lunatics or members of the 
House of Lords, and have not been 
omitted from the Electoral Register. 

Yes, we know quite a lot about 
each local candidate, and by attend- 
ing his meetings we can renew our 
knowledge. The chairman will tell 
us of course that the candidate needs 
no introduction, but this will not 
prevent him from cataloguing his 
virtues (“I first met Mr. »” he 
will say, “when I was senior 
regional controller of the ——- ——., 
and he impressed me as a man of 
sterling worth and high resolve. In 
many ways his career has echoed 
my own: I was born . . .”) 


S 


ie. en} Wi 
\ as ‘ a 


PRINS 


wre VOTE 


We may, indeed, be lucky 
enough to be visited in our homes 
by one or more candidates. Mr. 
G. B. Craddock, who was elected 
for Spelthorne, Middlesex, in 1950, 
with a majority of thirty-one votes, 
is reputed to have visited seven 
thousand houses in the constituency 
during this campaign, but not all 
candidates, by any means, are as 
energetic or as peripatetic as this. 
Still, any day now we may open our 
doors to find a candidate beaming 
and booming at us. He will have 
our names pat, and we shall be 
flattered and grateful, so grateful 
that we shall probably allow him to 
go away thinking we shall vote for 
him. 

We know very much less about 
the other dramatis persone of the 
election, the returning officers, 
election agents, sub-agents, polling 
agents and canvassers, all the 
people who enable the candidate to 
play Hamlet or The Man of Destiny. 
For a few minutes, then, let the lime- 
light play upon the harassed features 
and multifarious activities of the 
election agent. 

The law defines the duties and 
functions of the agent in terms that 
leave no doubt about his importance. 
He is the campaign: he is the 
candidate’s and the party 
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association’s promoter, manager, 
trainer, chief second, accountant, 
and public relations officer. He is 
legally responsible for the proper 
conduct of the campaign and must 
account for every penny spent in 
support of the candidate. His 
budget is strictly limited: he, or the 
candidate, may incur expenses up 
to £450 plus three ha’pence’ per 
registered elector (in borough con- 
stituencies), and since the average 
constituency has about fifty thou- 
sand voters on the rolls there is 
rather less than one thousand 
pounds to cover all expenses, which 
include the agent’s own remunera- 
tion, payments to sub-agents, clerks, 
messengers, speakers, printers and 
stationers, payments for hire of 
committee rooms, halls, postage, 
loud-speaker vans, cars, ribbons and 
rosettes. 

The Representation of the 
People Act of 1948, and rising 
prices, have made it very difficult 
for agents to balance their budgets! 
Under the old system they were 
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allowed to spend fivepence for every 
name entered in the register, alto- 
gether about £1,500 in the average 
borough constituency. In 1945 the 
highest expenditure, £1,931, was 
that of the Conservative candidate 
for Kidderminster; and the lowest, 
£6, was that of the Independent 
candidate for Merthyr. In 1951 the 
agents have to study their purses 
carefully before committing them- 
selves to expensive halls, speakers’ 
posters and Press advertisements. 
All told, this election should cost no 
more than about £1,200,000 in 
campaign expenses, which is a 
trifling sum, if I may say so, com- 
pared with the £6,000,000 spent 


invested in football pools every 


three weeks. A general election is 
one of the cheapest shows on earth. 

The agent must at all times try 
to preserve peace among the helpers 
(feverishly addressing circulars, 
knitting, making cups of tea and 
blaming each other for the omission 
of the candidate’s photograph from 
the Winnington Crescent envelopes) ; 
he must keep the candidate cheerful 
and optimistic in spite of ugly 
rumours and forecasts, answer 
the telephone, soothe unwanted 
speakers, open pockets, eat hur- 
riedly and sleep little, answer the 
telephone, keep Colonel —— off the 
platform, tell Mrs. —— that she 
was marvellous, stay sober, answer 
the telephone .. . 

He must be a mine of informa- 
tion on election law; he must 
ensure that the number of his cars 
(registered and placarded) does not 
exceed one for every two thousand 
five hundred voters, that all posters, 
bills, addresses ani so on bear the 


name of the printer and publisher 
... and soon. Bearing in mind the 
number ard variety of the guilty 
and corrupt practices that the agent 
must avoid it is not surprising that 
the political parties find it necessary 
to run schools of instruction for 
him. 

The canvassers are soon dealt 
with; if they receive payment for 
their work they are guilty of 
“illegal employment”; and that 
goes too for bands. and _ banner- 
carriers. Canvassers expect rebuffs, 
and get them. The most common 
forms of rebuff are (1) refusal of 
occupant (gloating at upstairs 
window) to answer canvasser’s 
knock, (2) unchaining of dog kept at 
back of house, and (3) the terse 
comment “I shall vote by ballot, 
thank you very much!” followed by 
a smart slamming of the door. 

The returning officers (the 
mayors of the boroughs and sheriffs 
of the counties: in Scotland the 
sheriffs in all cases), who are respon- 
sible for the organization and con- 
duct of the election, receive no pay- 
ment for their work. They give 
notice of the election, receive and 
scrutinize nomination papers, hold 
the candidates’ deposits, circulate 
poll-cards, issue ballot and post- 
ballot papers, provide polling 
stations and ballot boxes, appoint 
polling and counting agents, con- 
duct the count, declare the result, 
and draw their expenses through the 


Treasury from the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom. 

And what about little us, the 
bit-players, the voters? Well, we 
mustn’t create disturbances at 
public meetings. If we act, or incite 
others to act, in a disorderly manner 
we are gnilty of an illegal practice, 
and we may be fined up to forty 
shillings on summary conviction or 
be arrested without warrant by a 
constable. So no untoward heck- 
ling! An occasional “Bosh!” or 
“Balderdash” is quite enough. 

And another thing—no treating! 
Section 100 of the Act states that a 
person is guilty of corrupt practice 
if he buys someone a drink in an 
attempt to influence his vote. Even 
a packet of potato crisps, I’m afraid, 
would be a pretty serious matter; 
so from now until October 25 I 


advise you to go Dutch or let the 
number of rounds of bitter be 
exactly equal to the number of 
participants. 

There is nothing to prevent your 
filling your front windows with 
photographs ofa candidate, provided 
that your services go unrewarded ; 
and there is nothing to stop your 
giving your family or a member of 
the household a lift to the polling 
station in your car, provided that 
the “‘member of the household” is 
somebody “spending the night 
before or after the day of the poll” 
under your roof. 

It’s all so simple really. 

BERNARD HoLLowoop 








(Cyrano de Bergerac 


Hence, Horrible Shadow! 
Cyrano—Jost FEerrer 


AT THE PICTURES 
Cyrano de Bergerac—He Ran All the Way 


PERFORMANCE rather 

A than a film, Cyrano de 
Bergerac (Director: 

me A MicuHaEL Gorpon) suc- 
ceeds in being, in its 

way, impressive; though I’m not 
inclined to take it so seriously as 
some people do. There seems, for 





one thing, to be quite a general- 


feeling that the translation by 
Brian Hooker of Epmonp Ros- 
TAND’s play is great and profoundly 
moving poetry, a view to which I 
do not subscribe. Skilful rhetoric, 
honeycombed with the lines of 
blank verse that are perpetually in 
wait for the man who sets out to do 
a bit of “fine writing ”"—that’s what 
the piece is, considered as literature ; 
but as an acting opportunity for 
Jos& Ferrer it is great stuff. I 
don’t think I’m being hypnotized 
by the fact that Mr. Ferrer got an 
Oscar for this performance; his 
portrait. of Cyrano really does seem 
to be acting of a kind sufficiently 
rare in films—as, for that matter, 
was his Dauphin in Joan of Arc 
and his South American dictator in 
Crisis. Those were comparatively 
small-scale characterizations; here 
he has room to spread himself, as 
well as to let himself go. Moreover 
the main subsidiary personages in 
the story, Roxane and Christian, are 
rather exceptionally colourless, so 
that Cyrano stands out all the more. 
One point—a minor point perhaps, 


but it struck me _ partieularly— 
is that by sheer force of acting 
he manages to brighten and make 
positively amusing the lumbering 
“jokes,” the simple circumlocutory 
“wit,” that are a convention of 
the costume piece (above all of 
the costume piece in translation). 
I don’t remember seeing anyone suc- 
ceed in this before. But once you get 
away from the central performance 
and consider the thing as a whole 
you have to admit that in spite of 
numerous ingenuities (the sudden 
revelation of the great nose, as a 
dramatic effect, by a turn of the 
head; the design of a small lighted 
movement at the bottom corner of 
a dark screen; and other purely 
cinematic devices) this remains a 
play, deliberately artificial in the 
way ‘a play is artificial—most 
noticeably in the battlefield scenes. 
It would never have done, to be sure, 
to present it naturalistically, but 
colour might have helped the 
balance. 


He Ran All the Way (Director: 
Joun Berry), on the other hand, 
is a real film. This could be sum- 
marized, and no doubt will be, in 
such terms as to keep away many 
people who have never learnt, or 
have forgotten, that the way a film 
is made can be infinitely more im- 
portant than the precise incidents 
of which its story is composed. 
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It will be enough for them to 
hear that the principal character 
is a hard, pathologically suspicious 
gunman on the run—or rather in 
hiding—after killing a cop; that 
makes it easy—they don’t like 
pictures about gunmen. The fact 
remains that the perfectly simple 
story is written, directed, acted and 
photographed with such freshness, 
skill and imagination that it is a 
keen satisfaction to watch. The 
basic formula, the terrorization of a 
household by an invading fugitive, 
is one that has produced good films 
before (The Dark Past, The Small 
Voice), but never I think has the 
situation of the ordinary family 
saddled with a savage intruder been 
better or more sympathetically 
shown. Wati.ace Forp and SELena 
RoYLE are very good as the harassed 
father and mother, and Jonn Gar- 
FIELD as the gunman and SHELLEY 
Wryters as the girl who falls for 
him give real strength and humanity 
to what might have been just 
another suspense story. 

* * * ® * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The French ones continue to 
take the honours among the London 
shows. Edward and_ Caroline 
(26/9/51) is funny and charming and 
will delight most people, and the 
brilliant La Ronde (16/5/51) is still 
delighting its rather more limited 
public. Best of the releases: People 
Will Talk (5/9/51). 

RicHaRD MALLETT 


\He Ran All the Way 


Love Watked In 
Peg—Suertitey Wrsrers 
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THE WAY OF A MAN WITH A MAID 


Be yo know, I couldn’t help 
thinking you were a bit terse 
with her yesterday about the 
anthracite.” 

“Not at. all. I just said, quite 
pleasantly, that if it’s finished 
before next March, well, it’s the 
end, that’s all, because if we ask 
the fuel people for more before 
then, even if we go to them festooned 
with icicles and on our bended 
knees, they'll simply laugh in our 
faces.” 

“T think I’d have made more of 
a joke of it. You seem to be, well, 
somehow distant with her. I'd like 
te hear you chuckling away 
together.” 

“Well, goodness only knows 
I’m anxious enough for her to stay, 
and I’m perfectly prepared to 
chuckle with her from morning to 
night about almost anything if it'll 
do any good—and why it should I 
have not the slightest idea—but 
anyone who can chuckle over the 
fuel situation—well, they're simply 
not flesh and blood, that’s all.” 

“Well, you know how appal- 
lingly difficult they are to get, and 
I do think you should really make a 
supreme effort to keep this one. 
Suppose 2 

“How do you mean, ‘this one’? 
Which of the last two would you 
have liked to keep—the one who 
wore trousers and kept singing 
‘Lover, come back to me’ or the one 
who smashed the Crown Derby?” 

“Let’s try to keep quite calm. 
I’m simply saying that I hope she'll 
settle. I thought she seemed rather 
odd in her manner yesterday.” 

“And well she might, with you 
practically forcing your way into 
the kitchen like that, just when she 
was gathering herself together to 
deal with the shepherd’s pie.” 

“T simply thought that after 
your—well, I’m afraid I must say 
your coldness about the anthracite, 
I simply thought that a friendly 
chat might cheer her up.” 

“And what did you 
about ?” 

“Well, it was the Tay Bridge 
disaster, as a matter of fact.” 

“You thought that might lead 
to a quiet chuckle?” 


chat 


‘ 


‘““Of course not, but I knew she 
came from Scotland, and I thought 
I’d put her at her ease straight away 


_by talking about that. So I made 


some joking reference to the Loch 
Ness monster, and then, before I 
knew where I was, we’d got on to 
the Tay Bridge disaster.” 

“Well, you just made her burn 
the shepherd’s pie, that’s all. And 
by the way, must you, every time 
you go into the garden, pop your 
head round the kitchen door and 
say ‘Out into the cold, cold blast’? 
I can see that she doesn’t know 
what on earth to reply, and it’s 
making her very tense.” 

“All I’m trying to do is to 
create a pleasant, friendly atmo- 
sphere. Here’s this girl, far from 
her native land, in unfamiliar sur- 
roundings, among /strangers. The 
first thing to do is to make her feel 
at home.” 

“And you think, for some 
reason, that she comes from a 
family addicted to obscure bellow- 
ings and interminable speculations 
about the Tay Bridge disaster?” 

“I’m merely suggesting that if 


“Was that bad language? 
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only you'd be a little, well, a little 
heartier in your manner——” 

“You mean, slap her on the 
back ?” 

“What I mean is this. You 
remember the night before last, 
when she came in at half-past 
twelve? Now, when you opened the 
door, you just said ‘Ah, Brenda,’ 
and there was an awkward pause 
until I came out and made some 
cheery ‘remark just as she was 
going upstairs. Little things like 
that.” 

“As I remember it, you rushed 
out, rubbing your hands in the most 
extraordinary way, and positively 
bellowed ‘Here we are again.’ By 
that time she was nearly upstairs, 
and she turned round, came half- 
way down again and said ‘Eh?’ 
You replied ‘I said “Here we are 
again,”’ and she said ‘That’s right,’ 
and the awkward pause seemed to 
me to come about there.” 

“Ah, well, anyway, we'll just 
have to do our best. I don’t really 
see any reason why she shouldn’t 
settle down perfectly happily. It’s 
a peaceful home, at any rate.” 


Why, he’s been saying that for years...” 








a the new messenger,” said a 
friendly voice. Purbright looked 
up from his desk to see an elderly 
bespectacled face, the face of a 
cobbler in a fairy tale. ‘My job is 
to bring you papers, taking others 
away.” “I see,” said Purbright. 
“It’s a little strange at first,” the 
cobbler continued, shuffling papers 
in his hand, “to one who has spent 
the last forty years mixed farming 
and sheep shearing. I can play the 
harmonium and I have references 
from two Members of Parliament, 
but I have never had much to do 
with paper. My eyesight is none too 
good, but I have my health and I 
shall learn my duty.” He backed 
towards the door. “I’m sure you 
will,” said Purbright warmly. 

Cranmer was the next visitor. 
“T was hard at work,” he said, “and 
when I looked up the thing was 
empty. It hasn’t been empty since 
the autumn of 1946. It looks odd.” 

“What looks odd?” 

“My pending tray,” said Cran- 
mer. “I like the novelty of an 
empty pending tray if I have 
emptied it myself” —‘‘ Clear pending 
tray, clear conscience,” said Pur- 
bright, nodding—‘‘ but not when it 
has been emptied by unknown 
hands. Suppose the contents have 
reached the desk of our respected 
superior, Strapfarthing.” Purbright 
asked what had been in the tray. 
“Do you remember the time last 
summer,” asked Cranmer, “when 
Strapfarthing said that the outer 
office was to have a new kind of 
record of stocks? Little coloured 
cards there were to be.” “I do,” 
said Purbright, his eyes straying to 
his own pending tray. “It was your 
idea, wasn’t it?” “It was my idea, 


THE NEW BROOM 


yes,” said Cranmer, “ but there were 
details to fill in, and the papers have 
rested in my pending tray ever 
since.” “Empty desk, empty 
mind,” said Purbright, politely. 
He ‘searched among his papers. 
“Theyre not here,” he said. 

Later in the morning Purbright 
came to a file more ancient than the 
normal run of in-tray file. He 
dusted it off and a saccharine tablet 
feil out. It was a copy of a proposal, 
involving little coloured cards, for 
a stock-record. He marked it 
“Cranmer” and put it in his 
pending tray, intending to take it 
to him at a convenient moment. 

“Is there a new messenger, or 
something?” This was Strap- 
farthing. “Yes,” said Purbright, 
“a life-time of mixed farming and 
sheep-shearing behind him.” ‘I 
might have guessed it,” said Strap- 
farthing. ‘The contents of my 


pending tray have been removed. 
That there was little in it you who 
work for me and know my ways will 
understand, but what there was I 
valued. Nothing unexpected has 


reached you?” ‘Not from you,” 
said Purbright. ‘‘Ah, well,” said 
Strapfarthing, moving to the door 


* of Cranmer’s room. “Back to your 


coal-face and thank you.” 

After lunch, a file in each hand, 
Cranmer again came to see Pur- 
bright. “‘ An exciting day,” he said. 
“First, the loss of my pending tray ; 
second, the search by Strapfarthing 
for his; third, the receipt from you” 
—he waved a file—‘‘of what you 
seem to think my pending tray; 
and now, fourthly”’—he planked the 
other file on the desk—*‘the receipt. 
of yours.” It was indeed Pur- 
bright’s. “I have read it,” said 
Cranmer. “It instructs you to 
introduce a new kind of stock- 
record.” “With little coloured 
cards?” asked Purbright. “Are you 
sure, Purbright,” asked Strap- 
farthing, entering the room, a file in 
hand, “are you certain in your able 
mind that you have no papers of 
mine?” “What were they about?” 
asked Purbright. _ “Our stock- 
records,” said Strapfarthing. “An 
idea—you may remember it—of 
Cranmer’s. Pink and blue cards and 
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coloured inks. I’d kept the papers 
by me, intending, at some meticu- 
lously chosen moment, to fill in the 
details and foist it on the outer 
office.” “Here it is,” said Cranmer, 
handing it over. “‘It reached me,” 
said Purbright, “and I thought it 
Cranmer’s. He, too, had lost papers 
on this subject. As had I, for that 
matter,” he added, frowning slightly. 
“It’s a small world, perhaps,” said 
Strapfarthing. ‘Let us gather all 
the documents together and examine 
them.” “But I have yet’ to find 
mine,” said Cranmer. Strapfarthing 
handed him the file he’d brought 
with him. ‘Full circle,” he said. 

The three copies were identical, 
with the addition, for Cranmer and 
Purbright, of instructions from 
Strapfarthing to institute the stock- 
record. ‘‘It was a test,” said Strap- 
farthing. “With my strong sense 
of fair play, and not a little 
magnanimity, I included myself in 
it. But there was yet another copy. 
Let us proceed to the outer office.” 
They trooped across. ‘‘Miss Bloggs,” 
said Strapfarthing, “how do you 
keep our record of stocks?” ‘Why, 
don’t you remember,” said Miss 
Bloggs, ‘you told me to use Mr. 
Cranmer’s idea. There were details 
to fill in, but I filled them in and 
now we have a lot of handy little 
coloured cards. Quite brighten the~ 
office.” 

“It’s a quiet life,” said the! 
cobbler. Purbright looked up from 
his desk. “ After the hurly-burly of 
sheep-pen and cow-byre it’s restful 
here with you gentlemen.” ‘‘That’s 
as may be,” said Purbright, “but 
I’m not sure you haven’t livened 
things up; you’re a new broom if 
anything.” “I do my utmost to do 
my duty,” said the cobbler, pleas- 
antly. Foiled by-the empty pending 
tray he harvested Purbright’s un- 
opened afternoon post and made off. 
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Impasse 
“He ate too much, was grossly 
overweight, and his obese condition 
could not be treated until his weight 
was reduced.”—News of the World 
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“It says here ‘During mock battles the utmost economy in ammunition will be observed’ .. .” 
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“Do you keep assorted dog biscuits?” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SLEUTH 


‘HE criminal in the old-fashioned detective story 
was an uncomplicated creature. He was bad and 
committed crimes; that was about all there was to him. 
Nowadays, he is frequently a psychological case of the 
greatest complexity. Sleuthing is no longer a question 
of train time-tables and cigar ash, but of patterns in 


a crime reflecting patterns in a mind. If this tendency 
goes much further, whodunits will soon call for some 
fairly intensive writing .. . 


Within a few minutes of the body’s being dis- 
covered, the Yard was on the way. The prowl car 
was followed by the encephalograph van, the schizo- 
phrenia squad and the couches for witness-interviewing. 
The room filled with policemen. 

“Twenty-two soapstone figures. of cats,” the 
Divisional Inspector pointed out to Saunders-Hope of 
the C.L.D. They were arranged in a complicated 
geometrical pattern round the body. “I suppose you'll 
be sending out an all-stations call for an aleurophile.” 
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Saunders-Hope smiled politely. Really, these old-time 
coppers turned detective! “I’m inclined to think 
that a repressed fear of cats has been transformed 
into ati overt love of them,” he said gently. “I shall 
issue a call for an aleurophobe.” A keen young 
detective, who was working for his promotion exams 
and had already gained distinction in neuropathology, 
intelligence-testing and psychometry, coughed urgently. 
Saunders-Hope shot him a keen glance. “Incipient 
hypertrophy of conscientiousness,” he noted automatic- 
ally. He nodded paternally; it had-been impressed on 
all the higher ranks that they were liable to be selected 
as Father-Substitutes by their subordinates. 

“All the prints in this room are Japanese, sir,” 
the constable said eagerly. A very old policeman off 
the beat began to protest that you could not tell race 
by using an insufflator, but he was relegated to the 
background. He was used to being relegated and he 
shrugged melancholie shoulders. “The deceased had 
a fixation upon the Orient,” the youngster continued. 
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Saunders-Hope smiled sadly. ‘He didn’t live here,” 
he explained. “As he is obviously a Japanese student 
he is more likely to have become fixated upon the 
Occident.” The young constable blushed hotly. 
“Premature intellect he muttered. “Don’t 
look hangdog,” Saunders-Hope said kindly. 

A new figure joined them. Superintendent Fork 
was massive in body and slow in mind. His shrewd- 
ness was esteemed by his younger colleagues, but they 
found his old-fashioned approach galling at times. 
He had read no psychology later than William James. 
“The tenant of the flat has got frightened and run 
away, sir,” Saunders-Hope reported. “You mean,” 
replied Fork, “that he has run away and therefore feels 
frightened.” There was an awkward pause. 

A sergeant entered with the preliminary report 
upon the landlady. . Her Intelligence Quotient was a 
hundred. Her reaction-times to the word-lists had 
been normal. She showed no signs of emotional 
instability. Her colour vision was perfect.. She had 
not been an only child. Saunders-Hope allowed a 
keen grin to flicker across his face: better not to repress 
things if you wanted to end as Assistant-Commissioner, 
he thought. “A precariously-maintained crust of 
normality,” he diagnosed swiftly. ‘‘ Have her watched. 
If we get nothing on her we had better use scopolamine.” 

The police-surgeon rose to his feet. ‘‘The body 
is that of a short, fat man,” he reported. ‘‘Sheldon 
would classify him as anendomorph. His temperament 
was, therefore, viscerotonic. He loved ceremoniousness 


lization.” 
, 





and eating in common, and needed people’s support 


when in trouble.” 

“What killed him?” Fork asked shortly. The 
police-surgeon raised his eyebrows quizzically. “The 
death-wish being weak in endomorphs,” he replied, 
“it was clearly an unwilled response to the destructive 
impulses of his murderer.” “What was the weapon, 
man?” Fork bellowed. “You pragmatists,” the police- 
surgeon cooed. “It was probably the meat-axe that 
is lying by the body. Twenty-two blows were struck. 
The force used suggests what Sheldon would classify 
as a mesomorph.” 

“Twenty-two again,” Saunders-Hope muttered. 
A pattern began to emerge in his mind. It was a pity 
that schizophrenia was coming into the case; the 
Assistant-Commissioner was getting tired of it. How- 
ever, facts were sacred, patterns were free. He tried 
paranoia and a new disease recently written up in the 
Police Journal, psycho-lycanthropy; but schizophrenia 
seemed to fit it. He determined to stick to his guns. 
After all, he had the best record in Homicide—never 
charged a man who had not ended in Broadmoor. 
That was something to be proud of. Yes. It must 
be a schizophrene they needed, still twenty-two in one 
part of his mind. Preliminary inquiries, unfortunately, 
had showed that the missing tenant of the flat actually 
was twenty-two. However, it must be some kind of 
transferred schizophrenia. 

Meanwhile, the routine set in motion by the police 
call was proceeding smoothly and relentlessly. Saunders- 
Hope sometimes wondered whether the Yard was not, 


perhaps, a little too smooth and relentless. There 
were the dangers of compensation; a regrettable 
tendency to Bohemianism in the canteen had been 
observed. He shook himself out of his reverie as Fork 
began to consider the probable course of action of the 
wanted man. He listened respectfully as the good old 
Super blundered about, then cut in neatly, “Surely the 
murderer will make for number twenty-two in some 
street. Identify the street and we have him.” Fork 
wheezed humorously at the vagaries of the young; 
but gave the necessary order, and in a matter of minutes 
the gigantic network of police forces was beginning the 
long comb-out. 

There was a pause at the centre of operations. The 
Commissioner, a believer in Yoga, insisted on these 
periods of meditation. Then Saunders-Hope suddenly 
jerked back into the Now. “By Freud!” he ejaculated. 
“The cats. Mustn’t forget the super-ego. Any Cat 
Street would be out. Would dog be the opposite of 
eat? The conscious determination to conceal would, 
one must remember, be evaded by the unconscious. 
The mind is not very bright, really. That is what 
analysts live on. Try Houndsditch,” he added, with 
fo offhand descent from theory to practice. 

In a few minutes the telepathic team had com- 
municated with the Local Station and soon the wanted 
man was in a cell, being gently, firmly and relentlessly 
conditioned by Saunders-Hope to acknowledge his 
commission of the crime, though not, of course, his 
responsibility for it. R. G. G. Price 
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““Lorps, Lonpon—Middlesex beat Somerset by 137 rums.” 
Swedish paper 
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BEES’ CALENDAR 


ILLOW, plum and blackthorn, dandelion, cherry, 
Among these blooms in April the bees made merry. 








Apple and horse-chestnut, hawthorn, maple, holly, 
From these trees in Maytime the bees fed. freely. 


Next for early risers, who took time by the forelock, 
Came June’s rich honeyflow from morning-yielding 
charlock. 





All through July the workers hovered over 
Common lime and late lime, willow herb and clover. 
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August then invited them sweetness to gather 
From the rough field-thistle and the pink ling heather. 
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Now the crop is separated, strained, and blended, 
And in the quiet hive animation is suspended; 


Now the summer’s essence, for which the bees laboured, 
Glows in grocer’s pyramid or in cool store-cupboard ; 


But April will arouse the bees again to make merry 
On willow, plum and blackthorn, dandelion, cherry. 
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ON TRUST FOR US 


I" ’s interesting to find that as long 
ago as the end of the eighteenth 
century a man could feel pressed for 
time if he were to see the best of 
England’s antiquities before they 
were swept away. The other day, 
in Professor Jack Simmons’ delight- 
ful new anthology, Journeys in 
England, I came across a discerning 
traveller named John Byng, who 
wrote: “I come abroad to view old 
castles, old manors and old religious 
houses, before they be quite gone.” 
He might be surprised to-day at the 
number of antiquities still with us, 
but I doubt if he could ever be made 
to understand that the owners of the 
large houses that survive can no 
longer afford to live in them. 
These houses, built by craftsmen 
of incomparable skill, are not only 
works of art but a concrete expres- 
sion of English history. The things 
they stood for when England was 
largely governed from them are 
disappearing, but if we have any 
feeling for our past we cannot deny 
their national importance. Their 
beauty is beyond politics. In no 
other country has the great private 
house been developed in the variety 
and profusion that it has here; and 
with the houses go gardens brought 
to perfection by artists to whom 
time and money were nothing. 
They will never be made again. 
The plight of the remaining 
owners is now almost hopeless. 
Successive death duties have shot 
their capital to pieces, and taxes 
have reduced their incomes to a 
figure which is often more than 
swallowed up by maintenance. Five 
thousand a year sounds fine until 
you get the death-watch beetle in a 
roof the size of a football pitch. 
Many of our big houses have been 
lived in by the same families for 
centuries, and not unnaturally their 
present owners are hanging on as 
long as they can. Love of their 
homes and a sense of loyalty to their 
estates make it seem worth while to 
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camp uncomfortably in a corner of 
‘@ mansion which in winter becomes 
a vast refrigerator because its 
furnaces were designed for a battle- 
ship. In the summer owners may 
charge a fee to visitors, and sell 
them vegetable marrows as they 
leave, but however gallantly they 
struggle, and re-plan their farms, 
and put leather on their elbows, not 
many can survive another hammer- 
ing from death duties. 

The recent Gowers Committee 
on Historic Houses came to the con- 
clusion that it would be a calamity 
not to preserve the best of them 
before it was too late, and also that 
wherever feasible they should be 
lived in, if possible by their present 
owners. This rider was imaginative, 
for an old cap on the hall-table 
gives a reality that no immaculate 
museum can match. The Com- 
mittee’s main recommendation was 
that, subject to safeguards, the 
owners of such houses should be 
relieved of income tax, as they are 
in France. Last April, however, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, while 
admitting the importance of active 
preservation, stated that the Govern- 
ment could not accept the principle 
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of special tax relief for owners. 
State assistance, he said, must be 
within Parliament’s control; and he, 
therefore proposed legislation in the 
next Session which would bring 
suitable houses directly under the 
wing of the Minister of Works, who 
would be given power to use the 
Land Fund for purchase and main- 
tenance, and for helping owners. 
Whichever party wins the election, 
action will no doubt be taken; but, 
as Mr. Gaitskell warned the House, 
rearmament will leave only a token 
sum available. Solid help from the 
State is unlikely for many years. 
In the meantime the outlook 
would be very black indeed if it 
were not for a body to which every 
Englishman already owes an im- 
mense debt—the National Trust. 
Whether it can continue to save our 
heritage for us depends entirely on 
how much backing it receives from 
you and me. Many people seem to 
think the Trust is something very 
rich in Whitehall. In fact it has no 
connection with the State, and last 
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year was seriously overdrawn. . In 
1895, when it was founded by 
Octavia Hill, Sir Robert Hunter and 
Canon Rawnsley, its aim was to 
preserve the best of the English 
counttyside from the encroachments 
of industry. Until the 1930s it 
spent most of the money it drew 
from public’ subscriptions and 
legacies on taking over parts of the 
Lake District and the Peaks, and 
such unspoiled stretches of coast, 
where rare birds breed, as Blakeney 
Point and Scolt Head in Norfolk. 
In the 1930s higher taxation began 
to hit country houses lethally; and 
Lord Lothian, who subsequently 
left his superb Jacobean home, 
Blickling Hall, to the Trust} led a 
movement which resulted in an Act 
giving the Trust exemption from 
tax on similar bequests. In addition 
the Trust possesses the following 
privileges: it can declare any of its 
properties inalienable, i.e. safe from 
sale or mortgage, and also from 
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compulsory acquisition except by 
Act of Parliament ; these inalienable 
properties and their maintenance 
funds are exempt from death 
duties; and local authorities are 
empowered to help with grants, 
and often do. 

The Trust, which has its close 
counterpart in Scotland, covers 
England, Wales and Northern Ire- 
land. It works through a number of 
expert committees in London and 
all over the country. Because of 
limited funds it cannot accept a 
property without a capital endow- 
ment sufficient to cover mainten- 
ance; but having once decided (and 

the vetting is strict) that @ property 


income from it is taken into .con- 
sideration. An owtier handing over 
ean go on living in the house and 
suggest a tenant to follow him; if he 
leaves his property at death he can 
still recommend a successor. The 
tenant pays rent, while the Trust 
looks after the property. In return 
this is thrown open to the public at 
specified times. Being flexible, the 
Trust is open to compromise. One 
house, for instance, is shared by 
the owner’s widow, with her own 
estate office, and an adult education 
college. Houses no longer suitable 
for private residence are let:to other 
tenants, who inelude the Y.W.C.A.., 
the Youth Hostels Association, The 
Workers’ Travel Association, and 
alsa the Ministry of Works, which 
administers Ham House as a 
museum ; but whenever possible the 
Trust acts on the conviction it 
shares with the Gowers Committee 
that the house still in private use is 
the most interesting to the public. 
In many of its mansions notable art 
collections have been taken over 
intact, and the legislation that is 
pending proposes to exempt future 
acquisitions from estate duty. 

The Trust owns over a thousand 
properties, covering 160,000 acres. 
In addition to a heartening list of 


great houses and also of ones where 
great people have lived and worked 
(from Drake to Winston Churchill) 
it holds safe—for you and me, don’t 
forget—every variety of landscape; 
famous gardens, castles; manors, 
mills, ancient monuments, ‘hotels, 
hostels and even whole villages. Its 
open spaces are free to all of us (a 
privilege too often disgraced by tons 
of disgusting litter): To visit its 


buildings (as-more and more are 
doing) you pay a small charge— 


unless you are a member, when a 
minimum fee of ten shillings a year 
gives you thé run of the list. ‘This 
is surely astonishingly good value. 

The present membership is 
about twenty-five thousand. Iam 
convinced it would be far higher if 
the public realized how much, in 
influence as well as cash, member- 
ship helps a body which is fighting 
to keep England a place worth 
living in. Sinee the war the Trust’s 
work has been made more difficult 
by two new problems. Few owners 
have enough capital left’ for a 
maintenance fund, and past endow- 
ments that once were adequate can 
no longer meet rising costs. 

But if you and I care sufficiently 
the work will go on. 

Eric Keown 


















































R. JUSTICE CODD, shortly to 

retire, to-day continued his 
summing-up in this ease, in which, 
it will be remembered, Mr. Temper 
of the yacht Perfume IT is suing 
Mr. Hume, owner of the yacht 
Iodine, and Mr. Haddock, his guest, 
for defamation at sea by flag- 
signals. Mr. Temper, it is alleged 
by the defence, had behaved very 
badly in an Italian harbour. 

“As I was saying,” said his 
Lordship, “when I fell off into that 
delicious doze, the plaintiff's next 
complaint concerned the following 
signals in the International Code 
which, I must say, in colour, logk 
jolly gay and satisfactory to me: 

AGW—'‘Group which follows is a 
question’ 

HGQ—‘ Headache is very severe’ 

PCP—‘Tongue is coated’ 

VGP—' Belly wall is tender’ 

Mr. Albert Haddock’s reply to 
the complaint was simple. He said 
that that was how he felt that 
morning, and, as one mariner to 
another, he was asking a sym- 
pathetic question. This time, the 
flags were not taken down. 

At Port W , after the 
routine LWV (‘Have dead rats been 
found on board ?’), there was a new 
and singular set of signals: 





AGW— ‘Group which follows is a 
question’ 

VGI—' Breathing is noisy or snorting’ 

VGQ—‘ Have night sweats’ 

VGO—‘ Eyeball burst’ 


At Port V 


AGW—'Group which follows is a 
question’ 

PCP—‘ Tongue is coated’ 

HGQ— Headache is very severe’ 

PJP—‘ Troubled’ 

CPT—‘By’ 

JIMY—‘ Mosquitoes’ 

ATL—‘ Alcohol’. 


And so on. 
Now, gentlemen, it is for you 
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MISLEADING CASES 
Slander at Sea — Il 
Temper v. Hume and Haddock 


and me to analyse and assess the 
legal significance of this unusual 
story of the sea. The plaintiff com- 
plains of various innuendoes or sug- 
gestions in the signals, to wit, that 
he was unseamanlike, that his ship 
was plague-ridden or otherwise 
unhealthy, that he was given to 
excessive drinking ; and he says that 
he has been held up to hatred, 
ridicule and contempt in the yacht- 
ing world. He says that in more 
than one harbour he was greeted by 
acquaintances with remarks about 
‘vermin-vessels’ or ‘deratization’. 
I have ruled that certain of the flags 
might bear a defamatory meaning, 
and you will have to decide whether 
in all the circumstances they were 
defamatory or not. 

The next question is: By whom 
were the statements, if defamatory, 
made? You wiil probably find that 
Mr. Haddock in each case selected 
and hoisted the flags; but that he did 
so with the general permission of 
Mr. Hume, the owner and master of 
the vessel. In the case of a news- 
paper the proprietor, the editor and 
the writer of libellous matter may 
each and all be sued. But a motor- 
yacht is not a newspaper (see The 
Queen v. Robinson, 1891 (2 Q.B.)). 
The nautical experts who testified 
before us were unanimous that a 
signal flown at the ship’s yard-arm 
is a signal from the ship, and that, 
in the absence of fraud or mutiny, 
the master is alone responsible. It 
may be, then, that, whatever you 
find in fact, I shall have to strike 
Mr. Haddock out of the action as a 
matter of law. A further difficulty 
will then present itself, concerning 
damages. Whatever you may think 
about the mind of Mr. Haddock, you 
are not likely to find any evidence of 
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malice in the mind of Mr. Hume, 
who showed gentlemanly forbear- 
ance under great provocation. There 
need, it is true, be no evidence of 
express malice where a libel is 
proved, unless the occasion be 
privileged, which this is not: but 
you may well think it right to assess 
different damages for the two 
defendants, unjust though that may 
seem. Dear me, what a case! 

There remains, for.me at least, 
perhaps the most delicate question 
of all. Is this a case of libel or 
slander? Though the plaintiff com- 
plains that his reputation has 
suffered, he has been able to offer 
no evidence of any actual damage 
such as must support, in most cases, 
an action for slander. He has not 
suffered professionally or been 
turned out of a club. Now, the 
historical but crazy distinction 
between libel and slander is thus 
expressed by the good Mr. Salmond 
(I quote the text-book because if I 
began to quote the judges I should 
be at it for many days): 

“In libel the defamatory statement is 
made in some permanent and visible 
form, such as writing, printing, or effigies. , 
In slander it is made in spoken words or 
in some other transitory form, whether 
visible or audible, such as gestures, | 
hissing, or other inarticulate but signi- 
ficant sounds.’* 

Very well. Where are we now? 
What are flags? They are ‘visible’, 
like writing, printing, or effigies, but 
unlike words, whispers, or hisses. 
So prima facie, they must be libel. 
But are they ‘permanent’? Surely 
not. At sea, the flags remain at the 
yard-arm till the receiving ship has 
hoisted the Answering Pendant to 
the peak, signifying that the signal 
is understood. Then the flags come 





* Law of Torts (Stevens and Haynes) 
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down. Gone like the wind. A 
‘transitory’ defamation, surely. 
But then the plaintiff has sworn 
that in some ports the flags com- 
plained of remained on view all day. 
Should such an exhibition be 
regarded as transitory or permanent 
—or, to put the thing fairly, non- 
transitory? Gentlemen, you now 
perhaps begin to apprehend the kind 
of difficulties which confront me in 
this case. But I do not know why 
I am troubling you with all this: 
for these are things that I have to 
decide alone. The truth is, I am 
thinking aloud. And, I tell you 
what, I am going to make you help 
me as much as I can. After all, this 
may be the last case I try. Get your 
pencils, gentlemen: and do try,”’ his 
Lordship added testily, “to keep 
awake. We shan’t get lunch for 
another hour and a half.” 

The Judge left the following 
questions to the jury: 


(a) Were any of the signals com- 
plained of defamatory ? 

(6) Which? 

(c) Why? 

(d) Were there, in fact, any dead 
rats in M/Y Perfume II? 

(e) If so, does it matter? 

(f) Do you believe a single word 
that Mr, Haddock says? 

(g) If “Yes” give examples. 

(hk) Between ourselves, don’t you 
think the plaintiff is a fairly unsym- 
pathetic character? 

(i) Have you the faintest idea, after 
all my laborious discourse 

(i) what is the difference between 
libel and slander ? 
(ii) why? 

(j) If “Yes ", would you say that 

flag-signals were: 
(i) transitory ? 
(ii) non-transitory ? 

(k) And, if you were in my place, 
though, mind you, this is my job, not 
yours, would you say that this was a case 
of libel or slander? 

() (i) why? 

{ii) why not? 

(m) What damages: 

(i) against Mr. Hume? 
(ii) against Mr. Haddock? 

(n) You may have to find for the 
plaintiff: but, honestly, if you were me, 
would you give him any costs? 

(0) By the way, I forgot to ask you— 


do you think that the plaintiff's reputa- 
tion has suffered ? 

(p) If “ Yea "—-does this upset you? 

(q) Now will you retire, please? And 
come back soon. 

The jury retired, for seventeen 
hours. On their return, the foreman 
said: “‘My Lord, we are a little con- 
fused. We disagree on almost every 
particular.” 

His Lordship. Well done. I 
think you are quite right. 

Sir Eliot Ember, for the plaintiff, 
asked for costs. 


The Judge. Well, no. You see, 
I have decided to strike Mr. Had- 
dock out of the action as he was not 
the master of the ship. And Mr. 
Hume has behaved very decently 
throughout. So I am afraid the 
plaintiff®will have to pay all the 
costs. 

Sir Eliot. Tf your Lordship 
pleases. 

Sir Ronald Rutt. Shall we have 
@ new trial? 

The Judge. Not, before me. 

A.?P. H. 


PIBLETT, 1912 


HE was enough for all our needs, 
Old Piblett in his Harris tweeds— 
Those tweeds so shaggy, peaty, nifty, 
And Piblett the right side of fifty— 
Piblett the superman, who knew 

All it became a man to do, 

All it became a man to think, 

As where to get the finest drink, 
The smartest sort of smoking mixture, 
The gadget or the handy fixture, 

The workman for a special job, 

The way to rule the tiresome mob, 
Home-grown or foreign: and the way 
To make a neighbour’s business pay, 
And gardens flourish like the bay, 
And fields produce great crops of hay, 
And how to manage pigs and bees, 
And dodge the lawyers and their fees, 
And bring the women to their knees, 
And live in fame and die in ease. 


Ah, Piblett, on the further shore, 

The semblance of the tweeds you wore 
Invests you still, and still I see 

A ghostly meerschaum gleam at me, 
But turn, and do not contemplate 


. The riddle of our present fate: 


Self-satisfied, with cheerful hum, 

Stride brogued through your Elysium, 
Whistling your smart bull-terrier pup— 
And do not watch us washing up. 














[Tamburlaine the Great 


Devil’s Disciple 
Zenocrate—Miss Jit Bacon; Tamburlaine—Mr. DonaLp Wotrir 


AT THE PLAY 


Tamburlaine the Great (OLD Vic) 
Les Fausses Confidences and Baptiste (St. JamEs’s) 


R. Tyrone GuTuRIE has 
begun his direction _of 
the Old Vic with cour- 
Martowe’s Tam- 
burlaine the Great had 
not been played for over three 
hundred years, and it would have 
been a pity never to have seen it. 
Adroit surgery by Mr. GuTuRie and 
Mr. DonaLp Wo trir has reduced its 
sprawling bulk, without sensible 
loss, to a length supportable by 
our pampered frames; imaginative 
production by Mr. GuTurie and a 
surging performance by Mr. Wort 
leave us more conscious of the wild 
strength of MarRLowe at his best 
than of the windy rhetoric that 
sometimes plugs the gaps. 
Obviously the Elizabethans must 
have taken more kindly than we can 
to the heroics of a world-hungry 
megalomaniac. It is almost impos- 
sible nowadays to make the physical 
accompaniments of a thug’s rise to 
power quite safe from smiles. In this 
play so many armies mount the stage 
to meet their doom that it would be 
a great convenience if they carried 
numbers on their backs, like foot- 
ball teams. T'amburlaine’s generals 
grow more and more encrusted with 
rare metals. He sacks larger and 
larger towns, and becomes every 


day more repellent. Even his grief 

_ at the death of his wife (expressed in 
an outsize sack) is followed by a 
lecture on throat-slitting to his sons, 
sitting cosily beside their mother’s 
bier. In the second half, however, 
MARLOWE was on to something far 
more interesting, a study of un- 
bridled ambition run to madness; 
and Tamburlaine (who had changed 
his hairdresser in the interval and 
acquired a new Mongolian devilry) 
at last appears a figure of cosmic 
menace. 

Deservedly Mr. Wotrir domin- 
ates the evening, playing triumph- 
antly a part for which his range and 
gusto perfectly fit him. Other 
opportunities are limited, but Miss 
JiLL Bacon is good as Tambur- 
laine’s wife (poor woman!), and Miss 
Marearet Raw ines (in captivity 
loaded with chains until she sounds 
like an old tram), Mr. Recryaup 
Tate and Mr. Peter Coxe make 
effective foils to Mr. Worit’s 
large-scale attack. 


At the Edinburgh Festival three 
yeais ago we were delighted by the 


Compagnie Madeleine Reneud— 
Jean-Louis Barrault, and now it 
has opened an all too brief visit to 
London with the same programme. 
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Les Fausses Confidences is a stylized 
piece in which Martvaux, who 
broke away from the tradition of 
Moliére to bring the spirit of the 
Commédia del Arte within the frame 
of artificial comedy, described the 
capture of a willing widow by a shy 
wooer advised by his Macchiavellian 
valet. It is an exquisite game 
of chess with the emotions, and 
Mme. Renaup, M. Barravtr and 
M. Jean Desarity play it enchant- 
ingly. Down to the smallest part 
the whole production is French- 
polished, and as an illustration of 
Gallic acting at its most civilized no 
better piece could have been chosen. 

M. Barravtt’s wealth of ges- 
ture as the valet was only a fore- 
taste of his wonderful performance 
in the second half of the programme, 
in M. Jacques PREvERT’s mime 
sequence elaborated from the film, 
“Les Enfants du Paradis.” Prob- 
ably the greatest exponent of mime 
of this generation, M. BaRRAULT can 
say anything with his hands, with 
the droop of his body, even with his 
feet. There are echoes of Chaplin, 
and a similar ability to wring our 
hearts. 


Recommended 
The Winter's Tale (Phoenix) isa , 

production that will be remembered. 
The Love of Four Colonels (Wynd- 
ham’s) is an ingeniously satirical 
comedy, and Penny Plain (St. 
Martin’s) an intimate revue with 
golden moments. Eric Krown 


[Les Fausses Confidences 
Cupid’s Dart 
Dubois—M. Jean-Louis Barravtt 
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SUBJECT AND THE PAINTER 


A FORM of painting badly in need 
of revaluation is the subject 
picture, the picture, that is, 
which has a theme taken from 
literature, legend, history or con- 
temporary life. It is shunned now 
by most painters. Connoisseurs look 
at it askance. The word “literary” 
as applied to pictorial art is used 
disparagingly. Nevertheless the 
subject picture is a most 
valuable means of communi- 
cation; it would be no bad 

thing to get rid of the 
modern complex about it. 

There is nothing wrong 
with the literary subject 
in itself, and the great and con- 
vincing argument for it is the 
number of masterpieces it has given 
us. Go into the National Gallery and 
you find that the Umbrian artist 
Pintoricchio had no fastidious 
scruples about taking a subject from 
Homer, that his ““The Return of 
Odysseus” is a work of superlative 
beauty. Ovid, too, was a favourite 
source for the Italian masters. All 
poetic myths are literary, and if we 
condemn pictures representing them 
we should have to condemn one so 
exquisite as Pierodi Cosimo’s “Death 
of Procris’’—which would be absurd. 

Clearly, the way to get the 
subject picture in fair perspective is 
to look at some of the best examples. 
Must the meeting of two military 
commanders, victor and vanquished, 
be merely a commonplace illus- 
tration? Velazquez’ “The Surren- 
der of Breda” splendidly disproves 
it. Is a fable outside the painter’s 
province? Tintoretto’s “Origin of 
the Milky Way” is enough to 
convince us of the contrary. 

The subject picture lies under a 
cloud because it has become the 
custom to identify it with the 
weakness of a number of nineteenth- 
century painters, It was, it must be 
admitted, necessary to take heed of 
their warning example; to recognize 
that a painter cannot tell a story 
in exactly the same way as a play- 
wright or a novelist, that he forgets 
at his peril the primary importance 
of shapes and colours and the beauty 
they may have in themselves. Yet 
to despise the subject picture 


because certain painters got it wrong 
would be merely unintelligent. It 
is more profitable'to remember those 
who got it right, as some did even 
in the much abused Victorian age. 
Thus, if Daniel Maclise’s Shake- 
spearean pictures seem to deserve 
all the strictures of Ruskin (and 
even some that did not occur to him), 
one should not conclude that no one 
could make a picture out of 
Shakespeare: it would be 

wiser to turn to the moving 

and admirable “Ophelia” 

that the young Millais 
painted in 1851. In another 

vein, Frith’s ““Derby Day” 
remains a triumph, full not only of 
story but of brilliant passages of 
painting. In that recent exhibition 
“Ten Decades of British Taste” 
(which ran the whole gamut of 
subjects and styles in the last 
century) quite minor Pre-Raphaelite 
subject pictures stood out well and 
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were certainly not- made to look silly 
by the subjectless works of a later 
age. The value of the subject picture 
is that the artist is incited and even 
compelled to imagine—as opposed 
merely to copying a given object in 
front of him; and the painter, one 
may add, is as much entitled to the 
use of the imagination as any other 
creative person. Another advantage 
is that it uses the resources of the 
art fully—in the same way as an 
opera uses the resources of music. 
It calls for a composition planned 
with special care. It sets intricate 
problems in space, shape, colour and 
texture. It requires the artist to 
paint anything—landscape, figures, 
animals, still life, to the point, if 
necessary, of combining them all in 
one picture. On this account, it has 
encouraged many a great painter to 
the fullest exertion of his powers— 
a fact which (in a period more 
narrowly specialized, on dishes of 
fruit or views from back windows) 
is decidedly worth a thought. 
Wituiam Gaunt 


“ I’ve had to give up riding completely—tailor’s orders.” 
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HE party had reached the stage 

where the men and women had 
separated, the women in the easy 
chairs and the men in a knot round 
the piano. 

Still, nobody was bored. The 
women were talking animatedly 
about their holidays and the men 
were grumbling about the world 
situation. 

“My wife says that there should 
be more women on the job,” said 
Hendrickson. “She says that women 
would make a better job of the food 
and drink, for example. She says 
that men are on the way out 
historically.” 

He looked over at his wife. She 
was embarking on a story. It was 
the one about the time he had fallen 
out of the boat while showing how 
easy it was to row. She had laughed 
so much at the time that she could 
hardly help him back into the boat. 
He smiled fondly at her and turned 
back to the piano. 

“There’s a war on all the time 
between men and women,” said 


Beaven. i: 


LAUGHTER 


“There’s only one side got to 
win,” said Hefford. “‘ You couldn't 
have women ruling everything, 
could you?” 

There was a short silence broken 
by the women laughing at the 
mental spectacle of Hendrickson 
coming up by the side of the boat, 
hair all over his eyes and swearing 
like a trooper. 

“T’m a funny 
Hendrickson. 

“All men are funny,” 
Hefford, turning round. 

“There’s no dignity in being 
a man these days,” said Beaven. 
“All you get is emancipated women 
laughing at you.” 

But, Hendrickson thought, that 
wasn’t so bad. There was something 
pleasant about Clara’s laughter. 
It was indulgent, not malicious. 
He heard the sound of it echoing 
across the bright water and hung on 
to the side of the boat and began to 
laugh himself. 

“That ’s Hendrickson, the expert 
sculler,” he said, laughing so much 


man,” said 


said Mrs. 


“he nearly went under again. 
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“Of course, Joe really is a 
funny man when he wants to be,” 
Clara said. “Do you remember the 
party at the Rawleys’, Joe, and the 
way you imitated the fish?” She 
went off into a little peal of 
laughter, throwing herself back in 
the chair. 

“It wasn’t 
Hendrickson. 
You shouldn’t say that,” Clara 

“You don’t have any con- 
fidence in yourself. You don’t know 
how good you are.” 

Hendrickson knew that Clara 
was going to ask him to do his 
imitations. He also knew that he 
was going to do them, and if nobody 
else thought they were funny he 
didn’t care. 

“You ought to do the one of the 
fish,” Clara said. “Show Charles 
and Harry how funny you are.” 

“IT can’t do that imitation 
of a fish in cold blood,” said 
Hendrickson. 

“Fishes have cold blood any- 
way,” said Beaven, “so don’t let 
that stop you.” He laughed. 


so funny,” said 


said. 
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“Come on, Joe,” said Hefford. 
“What kind of fish is it?” 

“Any fish,” said Hendrickson. 

He stood out in the middle of 
the room, waving one hand behind 
his back to represent the dorsal fin. 
He opened his eyes wide in a stare, 
puffed up his cheeks and took in 
great gulps of air. Helookedstraight 
into Mrs. Hefford’s face, forcing her 
into hysterical laughter. It was a 
great success. By the time he had 
finished waving his hand and 
popping his eyes everyone was 
helpless. So he did the tortoise and 
the chimpanzee and ended with his 
masterpiece, the imitation of a 
wardrobe, which he did by standing 
utterly rigid and opening and 
shutting the front of his coat. 

This was a sensation. The tears 
were running down the women’s 
faces. Hefford slid down to the 
floor, and in trying to save himself 
clutched at the fire irons. The clang 
completed the performance like a 
chord from an orchestra. 

“You ought to go on the stage, 
Joe,” said Mrs. Hefford, with a 
final shriek. 

Hefford was lifted up from the 
floor by Beaven. He lay in a chair, 
saying ‘That wardrobe, that ward- 
robe” and waving his arms. 

Afterwards, in the car as they 
drove home, Hendrickson looked 
fondly at his wife’s face as it was 
lit up by the street lamps. When 
they got out in the garage he 
seized and kissed her before she 
could get to the door. 

“Joe,” she said, “what’s the 
matter with you? Are you crazy?” 

“Of course I’m crazy,” he said. 
“Why else should I kiss an old hag 
like you?” 

She smiled and walked to the 
door. 

“Don’t sit up late, Joe,” she 
said. 

He locked up the car. As he 
went towards the front door he was 
working out an imitation of a bear. 
That ought to be good. Shooting 
the bolts, he tried an experimental 
roar. It didn’t sound right. He 
didn’t even know if bears did roar. 
He would haze to look it up. He 
dropped into a chair and turned the 
pages of an encyclopedia with a big, 
hairy, brown paw. 





WINTER WHETHER 


besa sort of winter is it going to be? 
White, or say old-ivory, or slosh? 
Will England foot the less familiar ski 

Or frequenter galosh ? 
Will you be numbing, winter coming? 
Humdrum, or calling pipingly for plumbing? 


What sort of winter is it going to be? 
Not that I am the sort of man to fuss 

But turkey, with trimmings, to the nth degree? 
Or just roast chicken plus? 

Will Christmas dinner prove a winner 

Or shall I leave it feeling kind of thinner? 


What sort of winter is it going to be? 
Let us, however, skip the rhetoric réle 
And pose two factual queries, (a) and (b):— 
(a) Do I get my coal— 
Come thaw, come ice, is the mining crisis 
Likely to dish me? (b) Can I pay the prices? 
Justin RiIcHARDSON 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Long, Short and Interminable 


ISS SHIRLEY JACKSON'S first book was 

a collection of brilliant short stories, quite 

unlike those of any other writer. She com- 

bined a clear, witty picture of contemporary 

American manners with a beautifully con- 

trolled evocation of horrors from the border- 

lands of the psychopathic and the psychic. The varia- 
tion of stance from story to story produced not, as 
so often in collections of short stories, variations on a 
single theme but an interweaving of themes: the parts 
made a whole. In Hangsaman, Miss Jackson’s first 
novel, the themes are interwoven by their presentation 
through the consciousness of the heroine, who performs 
rather the same function as Tiresias in “The Waste 
Land.” The effect is a little bewildering, for the novel 
takes the form of a chronological account of the heroine’s 
development, through an unhappy adolescence as the 
daughter of an embittered and unsuccessful writer and 
through terrifying experiences irj a women’s college, into 
full maturity. However, one feels safe with the author. 
This confidence in Miss Jackson entails the obligation 
to listen carefully te the lightest of her hints and to 
free one’s imagination from the stock responses that 
are so much more deadly than the stock responses of 
the intellect. At first I suspected that Miss Jackson 


was fumbling; by the end I recognized that any 
imperfections of communication were my own fault. 

Miss Jackson’s wit and her eye for the appearances 
and tones of everyday existence “make the juxta- 


position of her two worlds convincing and terrifying. 


“I don’t get it.” 


There is a danger that, precariously balanced between 
dream and actuality, she will tend to pursue fantasy 
out of the setting which gives it power. Shadows have 
become drugs for other writers, and it would be a pity 
for so fine a descriptive talent to be cut off from its 
natural material. If she can retain her poise in her 
next book it may be a masterpiece. 

Easily the best of the other books on my list is 
Marianne. Mr. Rhys Davies is a reliable novelist and 
short story writer of the school of Lawrence. He can 
describe a setting, especially in South Wales, and he knows 
all about the Celtic arts of narrative. His people look 
reali and live in real places; unfortunately, like that of 
Lawrence’s characters, their behaviour is not always 
either realistic or poetic. They suspend disbelief in 
what they are but not in what they do. It is impossible 
to illustrate this criticism without giving away the 
plot of the novel, and improbable though the plot is, 
I do not wish to give the impression that the improb- 
abilities prevent it from being extremely readable. 
The confusion over the law relating to illegitimate 
children is a strange lapse. 

Mr. Noel Blakiston’s Canon James is a collection 
of accomplished but unambitious short stories. The 
common assumption that while a novel may be aimed 
at any target the short story must invariably be aimed 
at the highest makes unfair demands on new writers. 
Mr. Blakiston, for example, is not trying to gain literary 
prizes. He is producing the kind of straightforward 
anecdotes of middle class life that please many readers 
in magazines and may be expected to please them in 
book form. In one story, “‘ Heads or Tails,” he success- 
fully tackles something more complex and shows powers 
that make one wish he did not usually play for safety. 
However, a writer is entitled to play for safety if he 
wishes, and Mr. Blakiston provides his public with a 
well-carpentered utility article. 

In his Pulitzer Prize Novel, The Town, Mr. Conrad 
Richter has produced another of those long, long 
reconstructions of the American Past that have been so 
popular for the last thirty years. It has a preface 
acknowledging the author’s debt to historians and 
archivists and is full of dialect, folk-songs, popular 
names for trees and flowers, canals, Indians, railroads 
and musings over the virtues of the pioneers. It 
contains some of the most sentimental death-beds since 
Dickens. It is true that the British reader lacks any 
patriotic tie with the subject and judges the book as he 
would an historical novel on any other period and place. 
Possibly to an American audience it would be moving 
and exciting, though the same kind of thing has been 
done often before. On the first page we find “She 
lived in old Pennsylvany then with her mammy, pappy, 
brother and sisters. She had woke up in the middle of 
the night with the singular notion that her life was 
over and done. Now wasn’t that a funny way for a 
young girl to think?” If not funny, it was at least 
inaccurate. Her life lasted another four hundred and 
fifteen pages. R. G. G. Price 
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Music and Memories 


Eugene Goossens, third holder of that distinguished 
name, presents the first instalment of his autobiography 
in Overture and Beginners, an engagingly written 
record of his talented family’s contribution to music 
over eighty years. His personal memories illuminate 
the musical scene from 1900, when he attended his first 
concert (at which the sudden fortissimo chord in the 
“Oberon” overture caused him to “let out a dismal wail 
of fear and surprise”), to 1931, when he was appointed 
conductor of the Cincinnati Orchestra, lighting by the 
way upon many of the great figures of literature, art 
and music, who were his own familiar friends. There 
is much of the enfant. terrible in his make-up, as 
shown by his determined championing of Stravinsky 
and other modern composers, although his leaning 
towards Debussy and the Impressionists caused some 
to view him as the apostle of delicacy and charm. But 
he is by no means merely a musical elegant, having had 
the solid experience of conducting, playing and doing 
everything that came his way—and much that he 
steered in his direction—without which no artist can 
reach his full stature. J.D. 


Success or Failure ? 

The Nice American, by Gerald Sykes, is a serious 
and fairly successful attempt to portray the malaise 
that affects life across the Atlantic. Success, the 
yearning for possessions and personal esteem, above all 
the restlessness, the drinking, the smart conversations 
—these are the devils that take Colonel Childress to a 
mountain top and offer him the world. Their appeal 
cannot be denied, but it is peculiarly American to feel 
guilty about enjoying them. Eating lunch in a black- 
market restaurant of great luxury outside Algiers (the 
scene of the novel is North Africa), Colonel Childress is 
filled with remorse at the sight of the starving “ayrabs” ; 
he yearns for the good life, the simple life, where human 
values are not distorted—after the war his intention is 
to give up social climbing and take to photography. 
But the problem that confronts America, the author 
suggests, is not only spiritual and material ; there is also 
the emotional side. And it is on this plane, for 
Colonel Childress has to choose between America and 
France in the form of an American and a French girl, 
that The Nice American becomes an intriguing and 
satisfying story. R. K. 


La Cuisine Provinciale 

Those of us who brought home not only regional 
cookery-books but even pots and pans on every one of 
our old-style Continental holidays, can recommend Mrs. 
Elizabeth David’s French Country Cooking not only 
for its nostalgic delights but for its knowledgeable aid 
in reviving the happy past here and now. This is a 
book of wayside finds in provincial cafés and bistros; 
and of recipes treasured in self-sufficing farmhouses, 
where every year the quinces are turned into “cotignac”’ 


‘that followed.” 


and the geese into pété-d’oie. The bias of the ‘book 
is definitely meridional; which—however much . you 
may prefer the cuisine of Périgend and :Prevenee—is a 
pity; because the cider cookery of Normandy and her 
fish recipes—notably those published by the famous 
committee at Boulogne—would have helped us ring 
changes on our own similar materials. The crown of 
Mrs. David's enterprising book is two chapters on 
French stores and equipment, and the London shops 
that supply every item to-day. H. P. BE, 


Magic Casements 

In the foreword to his very long book, The Houses in 
Between, Mr. Howard Spring quotes words from a 
music-hall song—‘‘ You could see the Crystal Palace 
if it wasn’t for the houses in between”—that suggested 
the title. He adds that he had for long wanted to 
make a novel out of the Crystal Palace’s “fragile 
promise of peace and the dreadful realities of the years 
Here, then, is the book, narrated by 
the heroine who, at ninety-seven, barked back con- 
tentedly to the day when, as a little girl, she had seon 
the Crystal Palace “rising up, and flashing back the 
sunshine” and Queen Victoria dressed in pink .and 
silver. It is absorbing, as are all slow books of family 
life in which cupboard doors are opened to show their 
skeletons and in which we know the characters as 
friends because we have watched them grow up. Here 
we see many of them die also, The beok is set partly 
in Cornwall and partly in London. There is lavish 
comfort, slum squalor and genteel prosperity. At times 


\holl oweed_ 


“ My memory’s getting terrible, dear. Tell me, is 
it the Conservatives or the Socialists who are always 
promising better conditions?” 








it is difficult to see .the wood for the trees; but 
Mr. Spring does remarkably well in his réle of 
interpreter of the feminine mind. B. E. B. 


A Miscarriage of Justice ? 


A descendant of a family that has furnished officers 
to Prussia since the days of the Teutonic Knights, 
Field Marshal Erich von Manstein is the physical 
embodiment of what he himself described as typical 
Prussian virtues—‘‘simplicity, loyalty and dignity.” 
He also possesses moral courage, too rare among Prussian 
officers, and, as Mr. Paget records in his able account of 
Manstein : His Campaigns and His Trial, was “the 
only man who dared tell Hitler that he should relinquish 
military command.” That Manstein was a military 
genius Mr, Paget convincingly proves in his enthralling 
descriptions of the Field Marshal’s Russian campaigns, 
while he reveals that Hitler owed his astounding 
success in France in 1940 to his adoption, against the 
wishes of the General Staff, of Manstein’s plan of 
operations. As Manstein’s chief defence counsel 
Mr. Paget contends with deep conviction that his trial 
and condemnation must be regarded as a gross 
miscarriage of justice. He feels that the time has 
come to redress a wrong that ill accords with what 
Lord Hankey in his Foreword describes as the British 
“accustomed standards of chivalry, honour and common 
sense.” 1. F. D. M. 


Wave 
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“ Sorry: full up. Another one bebind .. .” 
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Back to Titus Oates 


Mr. Alan Barth has written a gravely considered, 
courageous book—The Loyalty of Free Men—to show 
that in the United States to-day national security is 
being threatened by panic intolerance of diversity of 
opinion. Tight conformity, he reminds us, has meant 
suppressed rebellion all through history, and that not 
least when paying lip-service to the ideals of liberty. 
This is now in danger of being forgotten while the 
Committee On Un-American Activities comes perilously 
near to making martyrs among men and women guilty 
of nothing worse than Jeffersonian liberalism. Here is 
the age-old problem—how to beat the enemy who will 
play foul, and the writer can only reply that fair play 
will win in the end just because it is fair. In the mean- 
time, although the actual internal Communist menace 
comes down in his analysis to very small proportions, 
his manifold instances of vietimization at the instance 
of secret informers are horribly reminiscent of the 
Court of Star Chamber and the hysterical days of 
the Popish Plot. . 0.0, P. 


A Warning to Sportsmen 

It is never wise to pot a poacher, even in the seat 
of his trousers at eighty yards, but the hero of Mr. 
Geoffrey Household’s new novel, A Rough Shoot, is 
unlucky. He finds himself with a corpse on his hands 
whose presence attracts avengers far more sinister than 
the police. One moment he isa quiet family man hoping 
for a brace of partridges, the next an unwilling criminal, 
up to the neck in international intrigue and allied with 
a crazy Polish general against plotters in high places 
who menace the security of England. Mr. Household 
is a very persuasive writer. With admirable economy 
he transforms an obscure Dorset farm into a scene of 
prickly drama. The first half of this short novel is 
extremely compelling, but its excitement dwindles as 
the plot grows wilder and substitutes mechanical thrills 
for the mental tension which its author can describe 
so well. E. O. D. K. 


Books Reviewed Above 
Hangsaman. Shirley Jackson. (Gollancz, 10/6) 
Marianne. Rhys Davies. (Heinemann, 12/6) 
Canon James. Noel Blakiston. (Chapman and Hall, 10/6) 
The Town. Conrad Richter. . (Frederick Muller, 25/-) 
Overture and Beginners. Eugene Goossens, (Methuen, 18/-) 
The Nice American. Gerald Sykes. (John Lehmann, 10/6) 
French Country Cooking. Elizabeth David. (John 
Lehmann, 12/6) 
The Houses in Between. 
Manstein ; His Campaigns and His Trial. 
K.c., M.P. (Collins, 15/-) 
The Loyalty of Free Men. Alan Barth. (Gollancz, 16/-) 
A Rough Shoot. Geoffrey Household. (Michael Joseph, 8/6) 


Howard Spring. 


(Collins, 15/-) 
R. T. Paget, 


Other Recommended Books 

Splendid Occasions in English History, 1520-1947, Ifan 
Kyrle Fletcher. (Cassell, 63/-, boxed) Sumptuously produced, 
very large but elegant book about ceremonial occasions, 
selected as symbols of their time and mood, from the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold to the wedding of Princess Elizabeth. The 
main point is the pictures (12 colour, 66 monochrome); the 
commentary is there to place each occasion, sometimes very 
lyrically, in its historical context. 
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DRESSED OVERALL 


1 Does the first day’s racing I put 
on old grey flannels, a dark blue 
jersey and white canvas shoes. I 
carried a black oilskin, but had 
nothing on my head. This was a 
mistake, and Mrs. Harrap, a mem- 
ber of the Sailing Committee, gave 
me a very queer look. She was 
wearing a purple ski-ing jacket, pale 
blue mackintosh trousers and a 
green stocking cap with a tassel. 
Her face, eloquent of the sun and 
wind of many summers, had a wild, 
wide-eyed look. Apart from her 
dress, she looked like one of the 
Weird Sisters about to get her sieve 
off its moorings. 

The Rector of Church Runcible, 
who stood beside her, was dressed 
more as befitted his cloth. He wore 
very long corduroy shorts, grey 
worsted stockings that almost, but 
not quite, met them, and button 
boots. A faded Authentics blazer 
was buttoned tightly over a khaki 
cardigan. His black stock and 
clerical collar were impeceable, but 
his Boat Club cap was slightly 
shrunk. 

We came in last but one, and 
nobody spoke to us. 

Next day I was determined to 
do better. I tucked my trousers 
(I had only the one pair with me) 
into dark green stockings, and 
bought a vest with blue horizontal 
stripes. I borrowed an Armoured 
Corps beret from George and wore 
it over one eye. As I came into the 
club, the Commander was pacing up 
and down the bar with his quarter- 
deck walk. He was wearing straw- 
berry pink cotton trousers, an old 
rose blouse, buckskin shoes and a 
spotless yachting cap. He gave 
me a piercing glance and nodded 
briefly. Encouraged by this recog- 
nition, I sailed with reckless courage, 
and we missed a third by no more 
than seconds. 

The third day I shall never 
forget. I sat up much of the night 
embroidering my initials in red 
cross-stitch on the front of my new 
vest. I cut off my trousers at the 
knee, leaving the ends ragged, and 
dipped them in a purple cold-water 
dye. The result was a rather soiled 
lavender. I gartered my stockings 


““Ouite like old times to get a shoeing job.” 


with dark blue ribbon, leaving 
ample bows, and wore a leather 
helmet and goggles borrowed from 
a motor-cyclist in the Ebbmouth 
Arms. 

We fought outa terrific finish for 
second place with Brigadier Stronge, 
who was handling his boat with 
magnificent judgment in a mustard 
yellow siren suit and black ski eap. 
There was hardly a boat’s length 
between us as we crossed the line, 
but owing to an almost complete 
absence of wind an interval of 
nearly five minutes elapsed between 
the guns. This, on corrected timing, 
gave us a handsome victory. 
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Mrs. Harrap was standing by 
the wall as I came up the ladder. I 
took off my goggles and shook the 
spray off them with a sweeping 
gesture. She smiled, and I heard the 
skin round her mouth rustle as her 
lips moved. * Well done,” she said. 

A man came in. I had not seen 
him before, but I remembered his 
face from the pictures when he took 
Lucy to New York singlé-handed. 
He was wearing a dark blue jersey, 
grey flannels.and white canvas shoes, 
He carried a black oilskin. No one 
said anything, but Mrs. Harrap and 
I looked at each other. We knew. 

P. M. Hopparp 








YMPSON called round the other 
evening wearing a rather gloomy 
expression. 

“Our candidate for the elec- 
tion,” he said, “wants us to arrange 
a meeting for him next Friday, and 
there is a big fight on the radio and 
James Stewart in a pre-release at 
the Palaseum.” 

I quite saw what he meant. Our 
candidate won the reputation of 
being a very hard-working and 
useful back-bencher in the House, 
but platform oratory is not his 
strong point. His speeehes have a 
certain sameness. He begins by 
saying that. we are heading at a 
great rate for national bankruptcy 
and that our only hope of remaining 
solvent is to have a change of 
Government, and then he tackles 
the international situation and says 
that we shall have a third world war 
upon us in the twinkling of an eye 
unless we have a change of Govern- 
ment. Jolly, invigorating stuff of 
course, but apt to pall at the 
twentieth repetition. 

“You'll get very few people at 
the meeting,” I said. ‘‘ Not that it~ 
matters, because the old boy always 
has a majority of ten or fifteen 
thousand.” 

“It matters a lot,” said Symp- 
“when one is treasurer of the 
local branch and about nine-tenths 
of the members have not yet paid 


son, 


ca 


THE SPLIT 


their subscriptions. If they come to 
the meeting I can wheedle their 
half-crowns out of them without 
any trouble, but if they don’t turn 
up I shall have to go round from 
house to house with a receipt book. 
By the way, I suppose you've heard 
about the terrific row Brigadier 
Hogg and Johnson-Clitheroe have 
had about who shall be the support- 
ing speaker? As Chairman, Hogg 
claims the right to speak for ten 
minutes after the candidate has sat 
down, but Johnson-Clitheroe says it 
is his turn, as President. I don’t 
know all the facts, but there is a 
strong rumour going round the 
town that Johnson-Clitheroe is 
going to make a scene at the meet- 
ing on Friday, and announce his 
intention of starting a_ rival 
organization.” 

Rumours of the trouble between 
Brigadier Hogg and Johnson- 
Clitheroe spread like wildfire, and 
everybody said what a pity it was to 
split the party at a time like this, 

“T had intended,” I said when 
Friday night came, “to stay at 
home and listen to the big fight, 
but duty must come before pleasure, 
and if there is going to be 
trouble between Brigadier Hogg 
and Johnson-Clitheroe I feel that 
I ought to be there. 
tactful interjection at 
moment...” 


Perhaps a 
the right 


-_ 
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Edith said that though she 
would be sorry to miss James 
Stewart she thought that a stand-up 
fight on the platform between 
Brigadier Hogg and _ Johnson- 
Clitheroe was likely to be more 
thrilling than any film; so we set 
out together. 

The hall was packed to the 
doors, and presently our candidate 
got up and spoke. It was much 
as usual until the peroration, when 
he appealed for unity in the 
party. 

“Tt has come to my ears,” he 
said, “that two of your stalwarts 
have had a slight difference of 
opinion. In these times when the 
Ship of State is heading for the 
rocks we cannot afford divisions 
among the crew. I appeal to my 
friend Brigadier Hogg to shake 
hands with my friend Johnson- 
Clitheroe and (if I may put it so) 
bury their mutual hatchet!” 

The two men shook hands 
heartily, though they looked rather 
surprised. 

“Tt turns out,” 
afterwards, “that they hadn’t 
quarrelled at all. It is amazing how 
easily the most absurd rumours gain 
credence in a place like this. Do 
you mind helping me _ check 
the cash with the subscription- 
book?” 


said Sympson 


D. H. BarBer 
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“It’s ‘Use of the Telephone’ for homework, sir 





NOTIC E.—Contributions or ay ogres requiring an answer should 
wbhished in PUNCH 


Articlés, Sketche 


es, Drawings, etc., 
the USA 


the full retail price of €d.; 


~ and the Argentine. Reproductions or imitations of 
request from awthors of literary contributions for permission to reprint. 
conditions, tamely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, resold, hires i out er otherwise dispos of 

and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out, or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorized cover by way of 


any of these 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND 


be accompanied by a stamped and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 
is specifically reserved to the Proprietors throughout the countries signatory to the BERNE COD bie Rig na 

are therefore expressly forbidden 
SUPPLY. 


The entire copyright in all 


The Proprietors will, however, always consider 
This periodical is sold subject to the following 
way of Trade, o- at 


or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
Res’ d ~ the G.P.O. as a Newspaper. Entered as 2r d-class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., P.O., 1903. Postage of this issue: Ge. Beale and Ireland 2d. : Canada Id, 
ewhere ‘ 


Uverseas 2d. 


SUBSCRIFTION RATES 


Yearly, including Extra Numbers and Postage Inland Wy -. 
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Overseas 36/6 (U.S.A. $5.25); Canada 4/- or $5.50. 
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Ar Last, a watch so slim that it 
becomes part of your wrist. This 
exclusive Rotary creation makes 
watch-making history, because 
it brings within your reach a thin 
dress watch designed for Jong 
and reliable service. Like 

other R, Watches, this watch 
is fitted with a 15-jewel precision 
lever movement. In solid gold 


at £19. 158. 6d. WATCHES 


Accuracy and distinction at a reasonable price 


Ask your jeweller for ROTARY -by name 

















































LEADERSHIP 


ANGLIA 





Anglia, Prefect, Consul, Zephyr-Six- that’s the Ford range now! 
And all along the line, it’s ‘Five-Star’ Motoring to the letter! 


* FINE PERFORMANCE * FIRST-CLASS DESIGN 
* LOW INITIAL COST * COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE 
* LOW MAINTENANCE AND RUNNING COSTS 


These together add up to ‘Five-Star’ Motoring — 
the basis of Ford leadership. 


Motoring is ‘5-Star Motoring 
THE BEST AT LOWEST COST 
Earls Court Oct 17-27 - Stand No 153 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - DAGENEAM 
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that slim, determined figure with her eye on a small white ball makes 
one wonder how a busy doctor’s wife (four children, the secretaryship 
of the W.I., a dozen turkey chicks, a house, a garden and her husband to cope | 
with) manages to keep so fresh and gay and play tolerable 
well... Must be something to do with the easy-washing, 
quick-drying, little-or-no-ironing, long-lasting, 


eye-taking glamour of 


British Nylon Spinners Led., / 
Pontypool, Mon. \ 











cores ene | | | & UNION-CASTLE 
| | M.V. Warwick Castile 


17,383 tons 
from LONDON Dec. 31 
SOUTHAMPTON Jan. 16 
THE BASIS OFA a visiting 
PERFECT 'SMORT’ GIBRALTAR, SASABLANCA 
‘ LAS PALMAS and MADEIRA 
14 days. Fares from £63 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 
3 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Agency: 


125 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
or Travel Agents. 





PERNOD 


The Gperilif of Frarce 


Avarloble i Bottles and Halves from leading Wine Merchants 
Sole importers: j. &. PARKINGTON & Co. Ltd. New Bond St, W.1 
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THE CIGARETTE WITH THE EXCLUSIVE FILTER 








years were spent in treks thr 
itish moorland before Captain C. W. R. 
noted i discovered an 
eyrie containing two Golden . Just fourteen 
feet away, on the edge of a steep precipice, a 
* hide” of moss and canvas was built. From this 


precarious vantage point was obtai , 
documentary of these magnificent p- 
ment, from hatching stage until the time they 


spread their mighty wings and soared out into 
the world — kings among birds. 


Ox the road, as in the air, the Eagle is unchallenged. The 
Goodyear Eagle, mighty in strength and endurance, incomparable 
in appearance, is without doubt the tyre-building achievement of 
the age. Each technical advance of recent years is featured in this 
outstanding tyre. Deeper, tougher tread rubber provides impressive 
extra mileage. New improved All-Weather Tread design resists 
every direction of skid, gives quicker, safer stops. Wider, flatter 
tread area gives bigger grip, slower wear. And the handsome rein- 
forced sidewalls protect the tyre body from kerb damage and make 
cornering steadier than ever before. 
The Eagle Tyre by Goodyear, the ultimate in car tyre quality, is j 
also the greatest car tyre value ever offered to the motoring world. ; DISTINGUISHED BY 
THE SILVER RING 


THE GOODYEAR TYRE & RUBBER CO. (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED - WOLVERHAMPTON 
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Well known.. 


well loved.. 


well worth seeings.. 


STAND N?1IG!I EARLS COURT 
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If a burglar thinks you are 
keeping valuables at home he won’t let window-catches 
stand in his way. You can entrust your jewellery and 
important documents to the sure protection of a Lloyds 
Bank Private Safe Deposit. Write or call for a leaflet 
describing this invaluable service. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
Private Safe Deposits 


72 Lombard St., E.C.3. | 91 Newington —- S.E.1, 
185 Baker Street, N.W.1. | 39 Piccadilly, W.1 
Berkeley Square, W.1. | 40 Victoria S\., S.W. 1, 
1-3 Holborn Circus, E.C.1, | 27-28 Whitechapel High St., E.1, 


Also at Bournemouth, Brighton, Bristol, nave 2 pious Leicester, Liverpool, 
and Torquay. 


RONALD MORRISON ‘& CO. LTD. EDINBURGH ESPEN 
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WART DE BIEN VIVRE 


2 % 





| Nothing is so healthful and comfort- 

. : able as a cellular weave for men’s 

A pipe mixture of such | and boys’ underwear, for blouses for Genuine Aertex 

quality that tobacco has | ‘women and girls, and for corsets <Gby bears this label 

. ¢ | and pyjamas. 

nothing better to offer; | All these garments are made in 

t : AERTEX, but to avoid imitations 
it assures the tranquil en- | always look for the Aertex label. 











joyment of a mind content 


SEE HOW MUCH THE HOUSE OF 


& 
A TRAVEL AGENT Dolf ] 
eae CAN DO FOR YOU soa tinea ae 


oz. packets. 


. MADE FROM FRESH FRUIT 
Three strengths : Chairman, medium , 5 r 
Boardman’s, mild; Recorder, full. LACED WITH FINE BRANDY 
any difficult me at to -— - 
4 Si | 
harman Gua © wx Ly Holborn, Jarvin, Halliday & Co. Led. 62 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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Torquay's 


GRAND HOTEL | | i Re | BOTTLE BINS 


On the level, facing the sea. Sun lounge, ; == made in any size to order, and everything 
suites and willing service. Write R. Paul . Ms for the home bar and cellar. 
for comprehensive terms for your | - 
AUTUMN HOLIDAY or WINTER RESIDENCE 
Tel: Torquay 2234 


Ashley Courtenay recommendeo. 











e Makes reservations ... on Clipper* flights to any continent. e Plans entire 
trip . . . from transport to hotels and side trips. e Passport and Visa help. .. 
advises on Customs regulations. e Information Centre . . . answers all your 
travel questions, even suggests type of clothing you will need! eCosts you 
nothing . . . represents al/ companies impartially. You pay same fare you'd 
pay each company individually. Next time you plana trip, call your friendl) 
Travel Agent! 


Pan AMERICAV 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


* Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 











Suitable for {-bottles up to ChampagneQuarts. 


The Delights of mara 
Good Conversation 


(Dept. 
22/25 Eastminster, London, E.1 
To the hard-of-hearing the ‘ Westar’ 51 | ° | Tet. ; Roy. 8401 (10 lines). 
has provided the means to appreciate } >» N 4 -_ 1 
once more the joy of good conversa- LOA 4 con NOWIEWADS 
tion, to hear again the subtleties of 
fine music or to revel in the gay laugh- 


coiauiet ious | ere vo Interesting news-- | [ ppc 


FARROW & JACKSON LTD. 























with its true character and the Tone 


Control Spa you to ge you | Lovers of truly beautiful sherry will be glad to know that two 
want and when you want it. very “ ae 5 . 7 
set is adjusted to a comfortable hear- bottles of “ Pintail’’ may be acquired for trial by the simple 


ing level for the wearer. expedient of sending a cheque for 42/- to Matthew Gloag & Son 
Ask for full information Ltd., of Perth, Scotland, who have been importing fine sherry 
and the address of your since 1800, “Pintail” is a quite exceptional pale dry sherry Nvame oni? FOR POLISHING FLOORS 
nearest distributor. ; Price of 1 doz. Bottles carriage paid £12. — same) 

THE NEW 











Westar 51 Mi y } i, | : HRifertts INTERNATIONAL 


HEARING AID sane 


coated AUCTIONEERS 
eo 1UM FOR THE SALE 
Western ag tag Ltd. j F FINE AND RARE STAMPS 
East India House, 
208a Regent St., London, W. 1 39-42 NEW BOND S! LONDON. W. 
' MATTHEW 7 & SOM LTD., Perth, Scotland - > ano ay NEW YORK & rev: MAYFAIR 0218 
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A stout that 
banishes tiredness 


—and it’s not bitter ! 


The taste of most stout is on the bitter side — this is why many people 
like it. But others prefer a smoother, softer drink, with never a bitter 
edge to it. They prefer Mackeson’s. After a hard day’s work, they 
find fresh life and energy in every glass. 


That’s why some people prefer 
MACKESON’S 


BREWED AND BOTTLED sy WHITBREAD 





A STACK OF COMFORT 


Here’s a comfortable chair—with or without arms. 
Deep in the seat and nicely shaped to comfort bony bodies. 
The chairs and armchairs with resilient all-steel seats 
are completely free of Purchase Tax; and even the 
upholstered ones are tax-free if we supply 

them in permanently clamped rows—which 

is, of course, just what you would want for 

a Concert Hall or Assembly Room, So you 

see, you can save tax and buy extra 

comfort at the same time! 

The chairs come in any one of 

16 two-colour schemes chosen 

by you to match your Concert 

or Dance Hall, Restaurant 

or Shop. They are of tubular 

steel to hold the biggest, 

bounciest people. Their rubber 

soled feet are silent. And they 

stack straight upright, 30 high 

in safety, 300 on the floor space 

of ten. Write direct for leaflet F/2. 


STAK-A-BYE STEEL 

WITH OR WITHOUT UPHOLSTERY 

There are also Stak-a-Bye and Fold-a-Bye Steel Tables as 

well as Sebel Industrial Chairs. Write to us for leaflets. 

Made by the makers of Mobo Toys. 

SEBEL PRODUCTS LTD., 39-41, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 

TELEPHONE: TEMPLE BAR 0786-7-8-9. TELEGRAMS: SEBEL, WESCENT, LONDON 
CRC2A 
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COPE'S*WHY THEY WON'Series 





No. 7. Supertello 
(Ch. 1946) Donatello II- 
Helia. By the same sire as 
Alycidon, and bred from a 
daughter of the Derby winner 
| Hyperion, Supertelio was 
successful in holding at bay the 
foreign invasion in the 1950 
Ascot Gold Cup. Unbeaten 
that year, his three successes 
gained him £14,130. He ran & 
| only once as @ 2-year-old, 
had in all five consecutive 
victories out of mine starts, 
winning £15,180. 





Gurxmip has the frame of a typical stayer, long in 

the body in proportion to his height. His head, honest 
and alert, depicts resolution and docility : his clean, 
powerful limbs and strong build enable him to carry big 
weights over long distances without distress. 


i natuttteeeet DAVID COPE } 


reputation. For 56 years the name 

*“ Cope " has stood for integrity, depend- 
LUDGATE CIRCUS 
LONDON E.C.4 


ability and personal service. Send for our 
fully illustrated brochure today. 
“The World's Best Known Turf Accountants” 
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You can depend on GOPzs 























St. James’s Street . . . Dent's gloves are always 
in place ... and, needless to say, in perfect 
shape — thanks to their “hidden fit.” 


VERY glove by Dent's has “hidden fit.” 

Your glove-leather is so “controlled” 
that it never stretches lengthways out of 
shape, though it will stretch sideways to 
fit your hand snugly... warmly... for 
years. There are Dent’s gloves at all 
prices. Ask your outfitter. 
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“BEFORE THE INTRODUCTION 
OF YOUR SYSTEM WE WERE 
INUNDATED WITH RODENTS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION, BUT WE 
CAN QUITE TRUTHFULLY SAY 
THAT THE SITUATION IS 
UNDER CONTROL” 


—from a recent testimonial. Original can Le seen at these offices 


The employment by the RATIN SERVICE of the latest scientific methods means that the natural 
cunning and suspicions of rats and mice are defeated, and whole colonies are wiped out. The 
RATIN SERVICE is the largest organisation of its kind, and has proved its efficiency over a long period 
by dealing with thousands of contracts under a variety of conditions at home and abroad. 

Send to-day for the new illustrated booklet on how the RATIN SERVICE can help YOU to clear your 
premises and keep control of the menace, or fill in the coupon below for our Surveyor to call. 


RATIN SERVICE 


covers the country 








THE BRITISH RATIN COMPANY LTD., 
COUPO To THE BRITISH RATIN CO. LTD., FELCOURT, EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX 
FELCOURT, EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX Telephone: Lingfield 591. 


We would like your local Surveyor to call and explain how Ganint Sexton Cae, Cae s pm 
the Ratin Service deals with Rats, Mice and Insect Pests. GUILDFORD, HEREFORD, IPSWICH, LEEDS, LETCH- 
WORTH, LIVERPOOL, LONDON (3 branches), 
NAME 3 : MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, NORWICH, 
Le ; a dase ; ; NOTTINGHAM, OXFORD, PRESTON, READING, 
ADDRESS SALISBURY, SHEFFIELD, SOUTHAMPTON, STOKE-ON- 
i he AAR hk a ce mecca TRENT. THE SCOTTISH RATIN COMPANY: ABERDEEN, 

DUMFRIES, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW. 
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/ Cold coming on >) 
| JS take a couple of 


ANADIN 


Tablets \NSTEAD! 











Sneezing, dry throat, aching head, § 
... they used to be sure signsI gf 
was in for a real beast of a cold 

° —but now I take ‘ANADIN’. 
Cleaner by far eee and wide It quickly stops discomfort and 
brings the temperature down. 
One of the friendly links with home for many My chemist tells me it’s the 
thousands living overseas is the familiar tin of Calvert's balanced formula* that does 
‘Tooth Powder—on sale to-day in almost every country the trick. You can be ceftain 
of the world. : : I always keep some ‘ANADIN’ 
For four generations users agree that Calvert's does its handy—a couple of tablets at 
job of cleaning supremely well, and very pleasantly too the firs P is th 
thanks to a unique flavour. Have you ever tried wry fe 'snceze 1s the surest 
Calvert’s Tooth Powder? You should, and let your way of checking a cold. 
teeth show the difference. The ‘ANADIN’” formula blends long- 
lasting phenacetin—to strengthen the 
quick acting aspirin—with caffeine and 


Calverts Diy wile ae ier apelin 
Pf} FOR SAFE AND QUICK | 
RELIEF OF PAIN 











Does your hair say : 


Vent-Axia, 
for Better Air 


Conditions E oo. =$CRUFEY? ron sarety 
f eg e 


a 
ww anne 


If it’s dry and lifeless, it certainly does! 
1 COMMERCE Bee. ARE YOU CALLED ‘SCRUFFY’—just because of - 
; your hair ? If it’s dry, lifeless, or if dandruff 
™ ACRICULT yp, shows, the betting is you are/ with sak ety 


: 7 Why not end that scruffiness now! All these 
¢ 4O,, Oh-oh-Dry Scalp! things are signs of ugly Dry Scalp, and that AND LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
Simplest é Is this your hair? Dry? Lifeless? calls for ‘Vaseline’ Brand Hair Tonic. A TAX-PAID RETURN OF 
p Hard to keep in, place? Flaked A 20-second daily massage with a few drops 1 ° 
_ | with | dandruff , 2 of this amazing hair tonic ends Dry Scalp. 
form of controlled ili Haeine” He Tone! - Move the whole scalp—don’t just rub! = 
ventilation ..- aan : Si. 
VENT-AXIA LTD. 
9, VICTORIA ST.,S.W.1. ABBey 6441 (7lines) |" pene EQUIVALENT TO OVER 43% On 
Glasgow * Manchester * Birmingham * Leeds = ss , AN INVESTMENT TAXED AT 
vou Old Hairbrus ie eal THE. STANDARD RATE 
New Bristles—— 
ae | —_ a ee 
Send them to:— sa 5 " No brokerage fees or charges payable on 
T. H. Brooks, Silversmiths : @ ; investment or withdrawal. Shares cannot 


Toilet Brush & Mirror Manufacturer . g fluctuate in value. 
29 St. John’s8q., Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1 


Quotations by return 





ASSETS EXCEED @3,000,000 








ON EVERYBODYS TONGUE 


For full details, write or telephone the Secretary : 
THIS WINTER! 
om oe 


City Prudential 


eer THE DRESSING Kuilding Society 
ne HAIR TONIC b=! es 17 MOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON 8.¢.1. CFFY 8323/6 


SCALP 
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A fine cigar — 
in superb and 


lasting condition 4 e A Rare Compliment to your Palate CONTRACTOR 


Travel-proof, 


climnath-gesel, Rae BISQUIT DUBOUCHE & CO COGNAC BELIEVES 


weather-proof — 


in a sealed, _ 8 ss. =u fT’S INEVITABLE 


impermeable 
































| He. is fed up with the waste of time 
trying to start difficult engines, but 
| thinks it’s all in a day’s work. But the 
| Berger Starter proves how wrong he 
is. It will pay him hands down to 
write for information on this new fool- 
proof method of starting engines in 
any weather without batteries. 


i BERGER 


; HANDRAULIC STARTER 
316 each | 3 . ; r | STOPS 
pear ort ise: a ie (STARTING TROUBLES 


17/6 per carton ‘ : = - Berger Equipment Ltd., Moor Lane, Staines, 
of $ cigars. ; j Middlesex Tewio2 





FRANCE IS WONDERFUL IN WINTER 
Revel in sport, sunshine and good living at 
French winter resorts so easily and economi- 
cally reached by rail, BOOK REDUCED 
TOURIST OR ROAD-RAIL TICKETS . “8 $ 4 
on fast, comfortable trains. Sleeping accom- , “ . ; 
modation (Ist and 2nd class). Through hes iS ~ re eel ‘ 17/6 
5 ~ = of hageage, skis, ~% , from Lon- . ae al . -_ ; 
do ‘ . : 
aad Travel Agents or F RE NCH RAIL. 2 : : International finance is like an endless A BOTTLE 
WAYS LTD., 179 Piccadilly, London, W.1. ‘ chain girdling the world with big links 
ie of credit and small links of cash. The 

: Johnson Matthey refineries form an 
essential part of this chain, producing 


QI 4 marketable bars of gold and silver 
: bullion, stamped with a name and an 
UEEN AWS assay that are accepted by banks and 
mints throughout the world. 
Scotch Whisky as SERVICES 


PRODUCTS AND MATERIALS UTILISING 


GOLD-SILVER-+-PLATINUM 


























PRODUCT 
When something out of the ordinary is 
required for an internal transport job—Eccles 
are the people to consult. We manufacture 
Factory Trucks and Stillages to suit any 
particular trade. Send for Catalogue of 
Standard and Special Trucks 


seams | Griple Grown Port 
HILL THOMSON & CO.L = = (BIRMINGHAM) LTD. | is a delightful full-bodied port 
EQINBURGH Est. [795 \ res J é 9, HAZELWELL LANE, produced by the people who 


y BIRMING|“AM, 30 
Holders of Roya! Appointment to ba Telephone: KiNgs Norton 181 (9.ax)| made port famous. 
successive Sovereigns since 1838 
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I dreamt 
that I dwelt 


in marble halls 


That’s me, asleep. Those are the 

marbles round about. I’m warm... 

quiet . . . happy... . Nothing to do with the 

spots on my pyjamas. Nothing to do with earplugs or 

opium. ’'VE JUST DISCOVERED THAT THE WORLD’S 

BEST ALL-ROUND INSULATING MATERIAL CONSISTS OF NOTHING BUT MILLIONS OF FINE GLASS 
FILAMENTS, SPUN FROM GLASS MARBLES! Wonderful! Makes walls heat-tight . . 
proof . . . life restful. Builders use it. So do architects. Also engineers. It’s called :— 


F / I RE G AS S FIBREGLASS LIMITED, Ravenhead, St. Helens, Lancs. St. Helens 4224 


TRADE MARK 


. roofs ditto . . . floors sound- 











ee oe 
Semmee CONSTRUCTORS | Oi est le 


Grmnarndshtfe | » eget Is THE 
| yeas 88 , | Dubonnet de mon 


DUBONNET 


srand-péere? Dans la 


GRANDFATHER? IN THE 


poche de l’illusionniste qui 


POCKET OF THE CONJUROR WHO 


amuse les petits enfants. 


IS ENTERTAINING THE LITTLE CHILDREN. 


The drawers of this cabinet 2 ‘ Il n’ amuse pas mon 


glide quietly and do not re- HE DOES NOT ENTERTAIN 
bound, It is part of asuite— 


distinguished for its pleasing g d-pé 
symmetry, and designed for ran ere. 
those wholook for*character’ GRANDFATHER. 


in their equipment, Iw most households Dubonnet vanishes without the aid of 
Please write for Catologue P.760 conjurors. There is something about this famous French 


aperitif which seems to keep the bottle at the pouring 
position. Happily enough for its devotees, Dubonnet docs 
1ST CTC not affect the liver. The price is 20/- a large bottle. Why 


not take one home tonight? 


STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 1 BONNET 
issued by Const: . Tybu . Birmi , 24. $ in . ‘ 
Fo Rene mice paar Derma cer cael sekrnde 2000 vionchamer Cites : does not affect the liver 


#2 Byrom Street, Manchester 3. Tel: Blackfriars 2875, Leeds Office: !a Upper Mill Hill, 
Boar Lane. Tel: Leeds 28017. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO. LTD., ST. ALBANS 





+» HWERTS. 
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00 SHRIMPS SWIM BACKWAROS ? 





ee 
This doesn't matter so long as they go into our 
nets and you can look forward with rapture to 
Young's Potted Shrimps — sea fresh, peeled, and 
presented in a form you'll most enjoy. Supplied 
direct from our fisheries, price 6/- and 11/- post free 


YOUNG’S POTTED SHRIMPS 
The Fisheries, Cartmel, Morecambe Bay 
LONDON ORDERS: |, Beauchamp Place, $.W.3 


Poungs Potted Shrimps 


From high class Stores in principal towns. Write for address of nearest stockist. 
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Behind every door, Private Office, Draw- 
ing Office, Sick Room and Common Room, itis 
peaceful and quiet — if the door is fitted with 
the Improved Bescot Closer. This overhead 
Door Closer continues to give unfailing, 
trouble-free service, year xr year. The 
reasons are the compression spring, rack 
and pinion drive and oil expansion 
chamber. Made in one size and § strengths. 


eC THIS DOOR... 





9 Easy to fit 
and guaranteed 
for two years 


Write for full particulars 


DOOR CLOSER 


8. B. & N. winter BROCKHURST CRESCENT, BESCOT, WALSALL, Staffs. 











Nena Gn Gs SESGE 55 6G 


ks POR THE 


BEAUTY BATH 





Malu , alky 
BRONNLEY beauty bath 


a nd of COMMVE 
BRONNLEY beauty bath 
ESSENCE o» CRYSTALS 


and finalhy 


BRONNLEY beauty bath 
POWDER 


sont? sone menace 


IVP DRIDIDD 


33 


eS 
; 


> 


ToL Ls 


SoG GENEVE EG NG NP RE BEES EGER DES 


MND 


FLY SHERRY. 


Aes 


DOG 


ise 





"i BROWNLEY © CO.LTD 


ALS Xs 5 


oS 5) 


<5) PLPLSLI SLIPS LS PLS LSS LS LS NS NS 












eons © rae mencmanms 00 2h 


DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


Good fare can be appreciated more after a glass of DRY 
It is the best appetizer at cocktail time 


20/- bottle : 


From your Wine Merchant or: 
Findiater Mackie Todd & Co. Ltd. Wine & Spirit Merchants toH.M. the Kir 





é 


KIRBIGRIPD” 


Ate erNMNe renee mame 


i” 


Obtainablefromal 
stores. Made in hae, pe 






























10/6 half-bottle 




















365 excuses for a Party! 


—and a Host of entertainment ideas to go with them 
in this scintillating American book! Brilliantly witty, 
sparklingly illustrated with Esquire’s cartoons! 
EAT 300-odd casy-to-prepare gourmet delights. Can- 
apes and hors d’ceuvres, Vichyssoise, Bouillabaisse,etc 
DRINK 600 recipes from innocuous Mom Collins to 
the French 75. Sazerac Cocktail, Ramaz Gin Fizz 
Ward 8—and all the old standbys! 
AND BE MERRY! Games with a difference! For 
the dabbier in solitaire and for house party soirees. 
S ” Card games, quizzes, party 
entertainment, whimsical 
notes, perplexing puzzies. 


HANDBOOK“HO 


Beautifully print 
td tm lovely colours ’ 
ae 




















8 ee Ne 
A. THOMAS & CO. (P), I1l Buchanan St., BLACKPOOL 
; anna 30/- for one copy Esquire's Handbook for Hosts OR send C.0.D. 


treat to read. 


ORDER TODAY! 5 Address 





Cherr u \ Br andy 


AFTER {100 YEAR CREATER DEMAND 
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faced with big 


: , carpet replacements 
oné 


Dike Fauve that | vorewei new 


Reduced Prices 


54” width reduced 
by 3/6 per yard 
other widths 
reduced pro-rata. 





Mayfair Rubber-backed Needleloom A 
carpeting is less than half the price of ow q 
traditional carpeting — looks beautiful, * 
treads luxuriously, wears well. Easy to \ 
lay, needs no binding. ne INS 
54” wide costs 29/6 per yard me! ™ 
27” wide costs. 14/14 per yard 
18" wide costs 9/11 per yard 





This vross section shows 


‘O.K’ Carriage free the special rubber backing “Is this sandwich good for 


‘ of Mayfair Carpeting. Jumbo mummy ?” 

MINT. JELLY — f % : . : Easy to cut and lay—no +4 : 

contains garden mint i.“ In seven colours and is ediately avail- binding necessary. Looks ” Most body-building I 
‘O.K’ able. Why not write to us for samples ? 


lovely, treads luxuriously. should say, dear.” 

FRUIT CHUTNEY 5A MAYFAIR MAIL ORDERS LTD. (Dept. GF), 16, Blackfriars Lane, London, £.0.4. “Why, mummy?” 

“ Because it’s made from 
Allinson bread.” 

“Why, mummy?” 

“ Because Allinson is baked 
from wholewheat flour, 
dear. Flour with all the 
goodness and nourish- 
ment of wheat left in it 


height of - : a: | 4 instead of being taken 


away. That’s why you 


comfort- cues | as 


“Why ?...1 mean, I love 

















i f SS | the taste of Alingtons bread, 
HOUSEWIVES’ CHOICE IS | 


mummy. I’m going to 
RE NTO K | L a SOLECTRA flood-heater | eat the sandwich myself.” 


FURNITURE CREAM bis Allinson, dear. Yes, do. 
rosy ee et cebeart a taeaie Having a Solectra flood-heater kitchens, village and church Maybe I help Jumbo 
en. 6 bose addon oeaeree! is like having your own per- halls and indeed wherever it “to forget with a bun made 
joom. ream ere " 7 

Insecticidal Polish and Preventative of Woodworm. sonal sun. Fixed high on the iis safer or sounder to leave from Allinson flour.” 
Use it ularly cially in conjunction with "1 P ial 2 h i he fl le 

Rentokil Timber Fluid. 1/3. 2/3 per bottle. wall, its genial warmth is the floorspace clear. In cream 
if weedworm ‘s thrown far and wide over stove enamel with polished 
your torus ore the room by the specially reflector, the Solectra flood- 
RENTOKIL designed reflector. Here is heater costs £6. 14.6 (inc. tax) 


TIMBER FLUID the perfect source of warmth Ask to see it at your local San See ban 
me Ko vueee for nurseries, bathrooms, Electricity Showrooms. 6d. in stamps to Allinson Limited, 


210 Cambridge Heath Road, 
From lrommongers, 
Furnishers, Chemists. London, E.2. 


(emote ue The Bratt Colbran 
: SOLECTRA flood-heater = AN 


BRATI COLBRAN LTD. Showrooms: 10 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. Telephone 
Milseum 94:1; also makers of gas fires, electric fires and solid fuel fires. 
4 Scottish Showrooms :. A. Caidwell Young & Son, 200 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
~ |” Northern Wreland: J. C. Holland & Co. Ltd., 48 Bedford Street, Belfast. 
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le 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


8 *"foR BOOKS: 


Stock of over 
3 million 
volumes 


New, secondhand 
and rare Books on 
every subject 
We Buy Books, Stamps, Coins 


Foyles Record Dept. for 
H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 


Long-Playing and all other makes 


Subscriptions taken for British 
and overseas magazines and we 
have a first-class Postal Library. 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


ayvuv44N00RUOUUUUULANAUOUELUQUUUGAOOEOEESEOOOOOUOAGOOGEEEEUOUUOUOAAAGOREE OOOOH Nee 
MTT 




















BURMA CHEROOTS | 


‘Call of the East: << 
Trial box of 25 . 


Imported 
direct from 
the native makers 


Wine & Cigar Merchants 

37 & 38 Roya! Exchange, London, E.C.3 
We invite Wan: for our comprehensive 
dist of fine ines, Sptrits and Cigars. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








NOTE ON 
LUGGAGE 


For carefree travel 


the best is 


NOTON 























Buy 


ROYAL 
DECREE 


A 


BY ROYAL DECREE 
Queen Isabella Il granted to 
Duff Gordon & Co. the use 
of the Royal Arms of Spain. 


Produce of Spain 


From your wine merchant 20/- full size bottle. 


JARVIS, HALLIDAY & CO. LTD. 


Also from bars in the Festival Gardens 


62 PALL MALL, LONDON, 5S.W.: 
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it’s better 
with 
ANGOSTURA 





a 


HOT RUM 
PUNCH 


Dissolve 2 lumps of oe 
in a little hot wner = 
already wersnad eS sa 
dd 4 
Thee OSTURA sores 
bitters and 2 O2- SIEG — 
BOUQUET €T rum and | s od 
f Lemon with peel — 
ps Fill up with hot wae 
grate nutmeg on tOPy 
serve. 


96057 


Can be aeaheap ina -_—. 4 
food and Drink recipes. 
ANGOSTURA BITTERS 


iDr. J. G. B. Siegert & me ad 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, B.W 


PONTRESINA pac SWITZERLAND 
Traditional abode of British sportsfolk . .. own 
extensive sporting —-* and gardens... 

elevated position . . . manding views. First- 
class family hotel ‘amidet most beautiful walks 
(10 mins. Engadine Golf Course). 250 rooms, 120 
private b di 

with the cuneres atmosphere of an English 
country house. For sun, for sport, for society in 
the Swiss Alps,come to The Kronenhof this winter 
From is éns. incl. Under personal management of 
the Proprietor: L. Gredig. Write for brochure. 














AUTOCAR: 


can assist you 


to get more miles per gallon, better 
performance and to keep your car or 
lorries, English or American, on the 
road continuously. lectrical and 
Carburettor Service for all Cars and 
Trucks. Ample stocks of genuinespares 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT S.E.1! 


Midway between Vauxhall & Lambeth 
Bridges. ite oan Gallery. 
South Bank of Tha 
TELE.: REL. 3861 (ot lines) 





.. 
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For all those conditions in which 
aspirin would have been taken, 


DISPRIN is recommended 














Ve I 


THIS IS DISPRIN | THIS [IS NOT 


| 
| 


e) 





“Good taste” is acquired rather than inherited. 
pehe distinctive tang of Euthymol may not always be appreciated at first 
use, but the feeling of a fresh and healthy mouth which follows quickly 


convinces you that here is a toothpaste of very good taste; one that 


| cleans teeth 


| 

| 
The tablets in these two glasses have the same 
purpose: to relieve pain. But they are different. 


They behave differently in water: they behave 
differently in your stomach. 


The one, ‘ Disprin’, dissolves rapidly to form a 
true solution. The other is almost insoluble, and 
enters the stomach as a suspension of undissolved 
acid particles. Because Disprin is freely soluble it 
is readily absorbed by the system and its beneficent 
effects are felt without delay. 

Moreover, Disprin is substantially neutral (non- 
acid) and therefore far less likely to cause heartburn, 


dyspepsia or other symptoms of gastric irritation. 


DISPRIN 


because it is soluble and far less acid 


From all chemists. 50-tablet bottle 3/4, _ 
26-tablet bottle 2/-, pocket pack 8 tablets 9d. 


=" Futhymol 





TOOTH ASTE UY 
JE 
A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT®€ 





If you 
have the problem 
of seating a lot of 
people and then have to 


CLEAR OUT 


the hall for another purpose 4\ 





Pel Nesting Furniture 
will provide a quick 
answer. It will 
stack away neatly 


in next to no time. 


PELs NEST 


The models shown are Chair RP6 (Woodslats) and Table NT2. There are 
miany ditferent designs in strong, but light, tubular steel, rust-proofed and 
stove enamelled. Ask for illustrated leaflet. 


CHAIRS 
TABLES 


MADE BY 2) PEL LTD : OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM 4 @ company 














London Showrooms: 15 Henrietta Place, W.1. Distributors throughout the Country 
Tew sows) 





ESCAPE abd 


— 
THE PAST {Ke 
— 


The Rake’s Riposte 


HE fantastic Beau Brummell, 

monarch and mentor of fash- 
ionable society, was perhaps the 
most fabulous wit and dandy of 
all time. 

At the height of his notoriety 
Brummell would never wear the 
same suit twice. His magnificent 
shirts would be changed three 
times a day. Frequenting the 
most exclusive clubs, he gambled 
heavily. And his manners were as 
remarkable as his mode of living. 

One day, while strolling with a 
friend, Brummell encountered 
the Prince Regent. The Prince, 
whose disapproval he had recently 
incurred, pointedly ignored the 
Beau. As his friend made his 
adieux Brummell turned to him. 


In a loud, clear voice he spoke. 
**Who”’, he enquired, “‘is your 
fat friend ?” 


. * * 


Today, little remains of that age 
of luxury and licence. We can 
still thrill to the pointed poetry of 
Alexander Pope or the vital beauty 
of a Gainsborough. But what 
further have we? 

A hint of luxury survives in 
Perfectos Cigarettes. Made by 
Player’s according to the finest 
traditions of that world-famous 
house, blended by the world’s 
finest craftsmen, they are packed 
in boxes of 50 and 100. In an im- 
perfect world, Perfectos Cigarettes 
are just about perfect. 
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CIGARETTES 
p.r.25 Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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| 
-+-and not a penny on battery repairs in 12 years*? | 
Yes—AND 740 cells in use 
What's so special about Nife? 


They're made of STEEL—an engineering job 





% These are the actual details of the 
performance of Nife batteries operated 
by a Municipal Authority. 

Every Nife battery is a superb example of 
Precision engineering in steel. This technical 
perfection is the reason why there is ‘longer 
life in a Nife’—and almost complete free- 
dom from replacement costs. 


ROBUST CONSTRUCTION 
Made of stecl —case and 
plates—a Nife battery has 
enormous mechanical 
Strength. It is practically 
indestructible. 


COMPLETE RELIABILITY The almost inert elec- 
trolyte is actually a steel presetvative — so 
that the battery does not deteriorate even 
during long periods of inactivity. It will with- 
stand the heaviest rates of charge or discharge 
—and recoverits voltageal 


SIMPLE MAINTENANCE A Niife is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, free from self-discharge—the 
steel platescannot buckleorshed active mate- | 
rial and there is no corrosion of terminals. 





“... we have each of us a trade and are 
in our proper position when exercising it . . . 
Wellington's reply to Canning in 1827 


when asked to become Prime Minister. 


”) 


(N.B. Nife Batteries are not yet available for 
private cars or domestic radio.* 


Nisa — 
,Y ELLINGTON 
STEEL BATTERIES PAL UUBE WORKS 1 
REPAY THEIR ORIGINAL COST MANY TIMES OVER ir ~ 
NIFE BATTERIES + REDDITCH WORCESTERSHIRE 


FOR STEEL TUBES AND 
STEEL TUBE FABRICATION 





HEAD OFFICE & WORKS GREAT BRIDGE TIPTON - STAFFS 
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THE BRANDY OF NAPOLEON 








Many distinctive styles 
for every occasion 


FOR MEN 
From 67/9 to 95/- 


Style M83 

Tan Ski Shoe 

with crepe sole 
79/9No purchasetax | 
Made in Northampton | 
| 
| 
| 


LOCAL WINDOW DISPLAYS | 
| 


NOW’S THE 
TIME TO 
ORDER YOUR 


Fovsonal 


CHRISTMAS 


This year’s sample books 
at the branches of 
W.H. Smith & Son are 
better than ever; they 
offer a wonderful selection. 
But each book has to be 
withdrawn as orders reach 
the total numbers 
of cards available in 
each design. So by 
ordering now you will have 
the best selection to choose 
from. Order yours TO-DAY 
from any W.H.S. branch 
and make sure of 


catching all the mails. 


W.H.SMITH 
& SON 


FOR 
MAPS AND GUIDES TO BRITAIN’S FAMOUS PLACES 
SOUVENIRS AND GIFTS 
STATIONERY 
WRITING PAPER AND PENS 
FOR YOUR HOME 
BOOKS 


ON ALL SUBJECTS 


22S RPE AT ECR ttt 
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We've solved some problems in our time ! 


WantTEeD—an unspillable aircraft battery. That was 1916. 
On the western front, British artillery observation 
pilots, harried by enemy fighters, were learning new 
evasive manceuvres in a very hard school, With them, 
right way up or upside down, went the batteries used 
for W/T communication with the gunners below. Every 
so often, inverted batteries lost their acid and put the 


wireless transmitters out of action. 


@ Chloride Batteries solved that problem quickly— 
and finally. A battery with each of its necessary gas 
vents constructed in the form of compartments within 
compartments, so as to make an acid trap, was soon in 
action : the first trulynon-spillable battery, and the fore- 


runner of every such battery made since, 


@ For more than half acentury, each year has brought 
its quota of problems to this company. In industry, 


transport and communications here and abroad, we 





can point to tens of thousands of our Chloride, Exide 
and Exide-Ironclad Batteries each giving satisfactory 
service in the special job for which we were asked to 
design and produce it. Those are answers which time 


has proved to be right. 


@ Our battery research and development organisa- 
tion is the largest and best equipped in the country—if 
not in the world, It is at industry’s service always—ready 


at any time to tackle another problem. 
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